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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Not many weeks ago some ludicrous impostor attempted to 
whitewash Mr. Squeers, and prove Dotheboys Hall a seminary 
of exceptional respectability. He even proposed to plant a 
yose-tree upon Miss Fanny’s grave to typify her angelic 
temper. After so many years, it seemed safe to say anything ; 
but he little knew Smike was alive. An individual who has 
been interviewed by a country paper confesses—certainly not 
from motives of vanity—to have been the original of that per- 
secuted but slightly weak-minded youth. The food provided 
at Mr. Squeers’s establishment he describes as having been 
mainly “stirabout and potatoes,” with brimstone-and-treacle 
as an agreeable and wholesome alterative. “So ill were we 
fed,” he writes, “that we used to break out at night and rob 
bean and pea stacks!” Hven at school they took their meals 
standing, ‘as in the picture.” He ran away from this Elysium 
at fifteen years of age. He did not, of course, expire, as repre- 
sented by the great novelist, with angels about him, “ all with 
light upon their faces,” but went into trade and prospered. He 
is now old and strong; and I should dearly like to lock him 
up for half an hour, armed with one of Mr. Sqneers’s canes, 
with the impudent individual who would have us believe 
that cheap Yorkshire schools were all they should be, temp. 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” and the account of Dotheboys Hall a 
malicious fabrication. 


Mr. Spurgeon has discovered that there are imperfections 
about the gentleman’s son which are not so easily overcome as 
the imperfections of the young man who has had to rough 
it from the first, and earn his own living. One is anxious to 
know how he arrives at this conclusion, which seems to put 
the “ Well-known Old Harrovian” and all his friends com- 
pletely out of court. “ Tip-cat,” it would seem, is superior, as 
a moral agent. to cricket. But for this dogma of the great 
preacher's, one would have imagined that the defects of the 
juvenile members of “the classes” were passive rather than 
active : a want of diligence, too high an opinion of themselves, 
and a general inactivity. They at least would not have to be 
taught to pick up their h’s, and keep their knives out of their 
mouths; and though I would not venture to suggest in these 
days that manners have as much to do with morals as athletic 
games, they have something to do with them. What makes 
Mr. Spurgeon’s conclusion a little unsatisfactory is that if the 
boy who has to earn his own living achieves any consider- 
able success in that way, his son—or, at all events, his grand- 
son—will be “a gentleman's son,” and exhibit the very imper- 
fections from which his ancestor was free! So that our 
educational course is not only in a circle, but in a vicious one. 


Everyone has observed how the novelists, especially the 
female ones, fix upon some feature in their heroes and 
heroines which nobody in real life thinks much about, 
and endow it with the most significant qualities. The hole 
in the chin, so indicative of devotion to the fair sex, 
and the shell-like ear (particularly the lobe of it), pro- 
claim the moral nature. ‘The curl of the lip, one need hardly 
say, is a diagnosis of character in itself, and the eyebrow has, 
we all know, evoked odes. It has hitherto happened, however, 
that the nose—except for purposes of satire, or racial anta- 
gonism—has been comparatively neglected, and it is pleasant to 
find it looking up a little—rctroussé in its best sense. A Dutch 
physician has discovered that this organ is closely connected 
with the mental faculties, and that the habit of not breathing 
through it, which it seems is only too general, is answerable 
for many defects in education. A young gentleman who was 
at school for a year, and only learnt three letters of the 
alphabet, became a ripe scholar on giving up the deleterious 
practice of breathing through his mouth. Persons short of 
breath should obviously avoid it altogether, so as to husband 
their resources as much as possible. It is a matter concerning 
which our fellow-creatures do not often take us into their 
confidence, but one hopes if the new system becomes general 
that they will confine themselves to breathing through their 
nose, and not talk through it. 


Dinners at a penny and breakfasts at a halfpenny seem 
very cheap, and to those who frequent the Savoy or the Bristol 
must appear incredibly so ; but it has been discovered by the 
Special Committee of the London School Board, which has 
been inquiring into the matter, that wholesome meals can be 
procured for that figure for its young pupils. Out of the 
340,000 attending scholars, 50,000 do so on what is vulgarly 
termed an empty stomach—the very worst foundation on 
which education can be built. What is the hardship of com- 
pulsory cricket compared with that of the ‘small boy whose 
learning is poked down his throat under these miserable con- 
ditions? Out of this number, though half are fed by various 
charitableagencies, 25,000 in round numbers “ go homeas hungry 
as they come.” It is for these that the School Board makes 
appeal. The richest city in the world will surely not grudge 
£150 per diem that its youngest and poorest offspring may 
have food for mind and body! Three halfpence a day for 
breakfast anddinner! Think of it, think of it, dissolute man, 
and close not your ears to the ery of the children, lest a worse 
thing come upon you than dyspepsia—and serve you right ! 


Science is puzzled because, though the telephone has been 
successfully laid betwecn Vienna and Prague, it has been 
observed that those who listen in Prague can hear more 
distinctly than those who listen in Vienna. The circumstance 
certainly reminds one of the Bengal tiger who measured 15 ft. 
from thé tip of his nose to that of his tail, and 16 ft. from the 
tip of his tril to that of his nose; but I have noticed even in 
this country that the gentleman (at the West-End) summoned 
by this scientific instrament, when the matter under discussion 


is one of finance, is often slower to comprehend its com- . 


munings than the gentleman ab the other end (in the City) 
who wants lis money. S 


The recent death of a lady at a dentist's under the ad- 
ministration of gas will doubtless cause a scare with respect 
to that anxsthetic; but the cases in which it has proved 
fatal—and even then in consequence of no previous examina- 
tion as to heart disease having taken place—can be counted 
on the hand, and those it has saved from torture by millions. 
It also affords the opportunity of self knowledge. One who 
has been so often a patient under this operation as to Le 
almost called an expert, tells me, “If you want to hear 
what other people think of you, do not be in a hurry to come 
to yourself—or at all events to the dentist and the doctor— 
when the thing is over, and while they are still discussing 
your peculiarities. It is not only your teeth that they tall 
about, I do assure yon.” 


An outery has again arisen in the newspapers against 
anonymous journalism—an especially ungrateful occurrence 
at a time when the world is said to be “convulsed” with the 
question, Is a certain eminent personage the author of a 
certain article in a monthly review? If a name was 
put to it there would be no convulsions, without which the 
world would be as flat as Hampden Junior asserts it to be. In 
a signed article, alas (erede eapertv), one cannot be so “nasty” 
as ill-nature or a disordered liver or the desire to pay off old 
scores would suggest. It has also the disadvantage which 
fetters impose upon dancers—one cannot “let oneself out” to 
the full extent of one’s genius, for it is only a very few 
people (and those mostly in jail) who have the courage of 
their opinions. As to criticism, it is impossible to indulge 
in that luxury if you use the “I” (and dot it) 
instead of the “We.” You must be either as mild as 
milk, or go ont to dinner to meet your author with 
a six-shooter in the small of your back. It is true that 
if one writes anything good, and doesn’t claim it within 
twenty-four hours, half a dozen other fellows are sure to do so ; 
but, on the other hand, if it is libellous, one’s editor, or one’s 
publisher, does his three months for us as a first-class mis- 
demeanant. Above all, the anonymous system gives young 
writers their chance. If all our periodicals went in for great 
names, it would fare ill indeed with rising merit. It may be 
said, indeed, that this cuts both ways, but that is not so. 
Sooner or later, so far as fame is concerned (but not in every 
individual article), the nameless writer becomes recognised. I 
know of only two instances to the contrary, in neither of 
which, moreover, was recognition sought: the author of 
« Supernatural Religion ” and the writer of the letters signed 
“ An Englishman” in the Zimes. To be sure, there are “The 
Letters of Junius,” but the question of their authorship lies 
between two persons at most, and only a few Dryasdusts care 
twopence which of them it was. 


The lower classes, especially in the North country, are 
often accused of a lack of tenderness in their domestic 
relations. One of the saddest of Dean Ramsay's stories is that 
in which the Highland wife, when on her death-bed in 
Glasgow, beseeches her husband to let her be buried in her 
own country among the hills, since she is sure her bones will 
never rest in the hateful town; to which he replies, “I'll 
bury ye in the Gorbals first, hinnie, and if ye don’t lay quiet 
there, then I'll see about it.” But it is not always so. A 
poor woman in Scarborough, the other day, expressed a similar 
wish to be buried in her native place, and her husband, having 
no other means of transporting the body, wheeled it on a 
hand-cart seventy miles of hilly road to carry out her wishes. 
Their little son accompanied him on that miserable journey, 
which was accomplished in wet weather. A suspicion haunts 
me that I have read of this incident before ; but supposing it 
ever happened, as I have no doubt it did, is it possible to 
imagine a more pathetic one? How mutes and plumes and 
prancing steeds—“ the pride of heraldry, the pomp of power” — 
sink into insignificance beside such a “ walking funeral” ! 


A very remarkable “show of hands” at whist has again 
made its appearance in India. Thirteen clubs dealt to the 
second player, and all the trumps to the third, except the 
“nine,” which the dealer had modestly turned up for himself ! 
We do not see such phenomenal cards at home. I think it 
must be the heat of the climate that “forces the hands.” 


Everyone knows that it is vulgar to yawn in company, but 
it is not so generally understood that it isdangerous. An indi- 
vidual in Dublin—we are not told how engaged, but it is 
supposed in listening to one of the “ Hundred Best Books,” 
read aloud to him by a member of the Home Reading Associ- 
ation—has been stretching his jaws to such an extent that he 
dislocated them. This is not only a lesson in manners, but 
should be a warning to all professional and business men 
who are in the habit of “opening their mouths too wide” in 
view of a financial prospect. 


Wilkie Collins, we are told, always found a great difficulty 
in choosing a title. This is news to me, though I have often 
heard him inveigh against Stationers’ Hall, in which beoks 
are not entered by their names, and it is, therefore, impossible 
to tell whether the title you have hit upon is original. Like 
most novelists, he had to pay for what Paley calls ‘unde- 
signed coincidences” of this kind. Asa rule he was happy in 
his choice. Could anything be more apt and appropriate than 
his “ After Dark.” for instance? “The Woman in White,” on 
the other hand, does not commend itself to one as a title, save 
by association. One cannot divest it now. any more than 
one can divest “Never Too Late To Mend,” of its literary 
attractions ; but at first sight they are commonplace. Scott 


-was in favour of calling stories after their chief characters, and 


since in his case they were so amazingly successful we fancy 
they owed something to their names; but there is nothing in 
“ Quentin Durward” to conjure with, nor in “Tom Jones,” nor in 
“ Bsmond,” nor in “ David Copperfield.” The best name that was 
ever hit upon for a novel, attractive in itself, and hinting at its 
contents without revealing them, was probably “ Vanity Fair.” 
Tt is possible that in that instance the tail wagged the dog— 
the name of the novel suggested the novel itself, a circum- 
stwce by no means unpreexdented. A very good title will 
flash on an author like lightning—-sometimes in the middle 
of the story, more often at the end, but sometimes, again, 
before it is begun. 


THE PLAYHOUSKES. 

The writer of these lines ought to know something of Tom 
Robertson’s “Caste.” He contributed to the Christmas book 
in which the outline or sketch of “ Caste” first appeared. lon 

before the author became a dramatist, in the days ‘when 
Robertson, not without reason, thought himself a “ disay 
pointed man,” and, though he vented his spleen on his enemies. 
could never conceal the tenderness of his nature from hig 
friends. It was inthe days when Tom Robertson was a “hack 
writer,” translating plays for a five-pound note for Lacy, the 
theatrical bookseller, in the Strand ; doing odd jobs for Reeton 
the publisher; literally working from hand to mouth ; con: 
tributing dramatic criticisms to the Z/lustrated Times, that he 
conceived theidea of “ Caste” in a Christmas story. Of the little 
band of brothers who wrote and illustrated these stories 
but three are left. ‘om Hood, our editor and chief, is at rest 
in Nunhead Cemetery. Jeff Prowse is buried, far away 
from home, in a cemetery near Nice. _ Paul Gray we left 
years ago, in the Catholic Cemetery at Kensal-green. Robert: 
son is at peace hard by, in the Protestant section of the same 
cemetery. And of the three left are Gilbert, who has views 
of his own about old times and early struggles; Tom Archer 
stanch and true; and the present writer, who has followed 
the fortunes of the stage ever since Robertson and Gilbert 
deserted criticism for dramatic authorship. 

Yes ; I saw the first performance of “Caste” at the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and every other performance of the 
play in London, so far as I know. And now let me make a 
confession, in order to show that I am_ not prejudiced in 
favour of the original “ Caste,” and unable to shake off my 
first impressions. I have never yet seen a George D'Alroy 
equal to Fred Younge. He was not an-actor of the first class 
but he understood D’Alroy because he understood Robertson, 
The author and the actor had been schoolfellows. D'Alroy is 
an idealised Dobbin, and Fred Younge had at an early age 
imbibed Robertson’s love for Thackeray. JI have always 
thought of “ Caste” as a happy combination between Robert- 
son’s love of Thackeray as a writer and his profound admir- 
ation of Mrs. Bancroft asan actress. ‘The spirit of Thackeray 
really wrote half the play, and Mrs. Bancroft suggested the 
other. Younge was exactly the D’Alroy-cum-Dobbin that 
Robertson originally suggested to us — slow, timid, 
lisping, stupid, the soldier with a shy manner but a 
tender heart, a lion in action, a lamb in days of 
peace. Yes, I have seen them all — Montague and 
Coghlan and Clayton and Conway; bub none of them 
came within a mile of Fred Younge. Candidly, Leonard 
Boyne is the nearest to the original that I have seen, He is 
what Robertson wanted—the shy soldier, the timid, brave man. 
No one since Younge has so understood the “ spoonyism ” of the 
young soldier, his sheep-faced manner in the presence of his 
adored one, his well-bred chivalry, his manly childishness, if 
I may so express myself—no one has dared to play the difficult 
scene with the baby heir in the last act with such absolute 
truth and conviction. Other D'Alroys have sneered at 
the scene, have felt foolish in it and awkward, and 
no doubt would have agreed with the incomprehensible 
and foolish writer who said the other day that the scene 
ought to be played without the baby ! Monstrous 
suggestion! No one laughs at the baby if the actor under- 
stands the scene. It is the very contrast that Robertson 
wanted : the speechless, helpless child—the strong, hungry 
man; the infant—the father; the soft nothing in long 
clothes—the “great stupid,” as women would say, who wanted 
to buy a pony for a baby a month old. There is nothing 
absurd or ridiculous about the scene if it is understood. 
Strong hulking cavalry officers do love the children born of 
the women they love, let the cynics say what they will. 

But let me continue. There never has been, and, honestly, 
I believe there never will be,a Polly Hecles like Mrs. Ban- 
croft, or a Gerridge like Mr. John Hare, or a Hawtree like 
Mr. Bancroft. To begin with, Mrs. Bancroft sat for the part. 
It is a photograph. I have seen her do all that ballet business 
and act “Jour la Folle” years before “Caste” was written. 
Robertson annexed Mrs. Bancroft, with all her fun, and incor- 
porated them in his play ; indeed, 1 am not sure that Mrs. 
Bancroft did not suggest more than half the business that 
came naturally into the part. Gerridge and Hawtree were 
inspirations on the part of Hare and Bancroft. They 
had nothing to guide them but the author’s remarkable 
descriptive power. Hare’s Gerridge was the Cockney gas- 
fitter to the very life. Bancroft’s Hawtree exactly conveyed 
the “plunger,” veneered by good society ; the youngster who 
became a sivell by imitation, who had mixed with well-bred 
men, and was forgetting that his father had been in trade. All 
these subtle distinctions were part of Robertson’s original 
idea, You can see them in the story that preceded the play. 

The best Esther Eccles I have ever seen was Miss Amy 
Roselle. To my mind she was more tender, human, and 
womanly than Miss Lydia Foote, and she made her audience 
sob—not cry. Her reading of Hawtree’s letter in the last act 
was a masterpiece. Almost equal to it was the sudden and 
surprising start to success made by Miss Olga Brandon in 
the same character the other evening. No one dreamed 
that she could do anything as well. She will be better 
yet in the first two acts. She was surprisingly good in the 
last. It was avery valuable test of what she can do, and of 
a young actress who can play Esther Eccles so well much 
may be expected. In fact, in these days she has everything 
before her. Good looks she has, youth, a good stage face, 
pliability, and expression. In the third act of “Caste” we 
discovered that she had a heart and could feel. If she could 
only make love to her husband as well as she defends her 
child, it would be an Esther quite equal to her predecessor's. 

For pure cleverness commend mé to the Polly Eccles of 
Miss Lottie Venne. It is in no sense an imitation of Mrs. 
Bancroft. It is jerky, spasmodic, pantomimic, but infinitely 
funny. Thesuccess of the revival owes much to Miss Lottie Venne, 
for she has shown us that we need not put “Caste ” on the 
shelf because time has scattered our favourite players. 
Who would deny the playgoer of to-day such a treat as 
“ Gagte” because Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft and Mr. Hare look on 
from the stalls, and are not on the other side of the footlights! 
Tf Miss Lottie Venn is not Mrs. Bancroft, she isa very plausible, 
acceptable, and comic Polly. To my mind, Mr. David James 
is the best Eccles that the stage has seen. I like him better 
than George Honey. It isa more temperate, thoughtful, and 
artistic performance. The yacant look is inimitable, the 
snatches of song exactly characteristic of the man who 1s 
at one moment maudlin, the other irritable with drink. Mr. 
Brookfield as Gerridge and Mr. Elwood as Hawtree con- 
scientiously strive to depart from ~ accepted tradition, 


and they’ do not fail. I prefer, myself, the perky, 
mercurial, irritable little artisan to the dull lout who 
reminds me more of a Cockney costermonger than 


a trades-unionist ; and, to my mind, the new Hawtree—clever 
as he is—lacks humour. We shall possibly, in onr time, never 
see a Marquise like Mrs. Stirling. The present lady is not & 
bit like Robertson’s creation. But let that pass. The old play 
is excellently acted, and is well worth an early visit to the 
Criterion. ‘ 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE. 

Among the great triumphs of engineering which this century 

has witnessed, the Forth Bridge is most remarkable for its 


colossal dimensions, the originality of its design, and the’ 


jncenuity and invention of details, which have been necessary 
in such a novel construction, manifesting the highest develop- 
ment of mechanical science and skill, In the Forth Bridge, 
Sir John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Baker will have created a 
monument of human contrivance the magnitude of which is 
unprecedented. It may be as well for us, in the first place, to 
explain the necessity which has led to the construction of this 
bridge, and also of the bridge over the Tay at Dundee, for the 
one is only the complement of the other. A glance at a 
sketch-map of this part of Scotland will make it easily under- 
stood. Two large rivers, the Tay and the Forth, run from 
west to east, flowing into the German Ocean. Lach of these 
has a long and wide firth or estuary. To avoid these 
firths, land traffic coming from the north had to cross the Tay 
at Perth and the Forth at Stirling. Military movements were 
influenced by the same conditions, and Stirling is, on this 
account, the strategic key to the north of Scotland, for to the 
west of that place is a mountainous region. This will explain 
thereason why so many battle-fields, such as Falkirk, Bannock- 
burn, and Sheriffmuir, are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of that place. The two rivers, with their firths, have also 
determined the line of traffic north by railway. Until the 
present time. the main line has passed by Stirling, and on to 
Perth. The East Coast line, or the North British, which works 
the northern traffic in connection with the Great Northern to 
King’s-Cross in London, has had, until now, either to ferry 
goods and passengers across the Forth from Granton to 
Burntisland, and, before the Tay Bridge was built, again at 
Dundee ; or else, to avoid the two ferries, the traffic had to be 
carried by the roundabout line of Alloa or Stirling. To secure 
a direct unbroken line of communication it became necessary 
to bridge over the two firths ; and, as the competition between 
railways was so great, this has beendone. This short explana- 
tion will give an idea of the purpose of the Forth Bridge, and 
its connection with the Tay Bridge, the two being necessary 
parts of one system. The two bridges will enable the Hast 
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a curved bracket will be seen which springs from near the top 
of the wall: this projects out and upwards till it touches the 
first cross beam. ‘The object of this is to reduce the length of 
the space in the cross beam on which the strain from the 
weight rests. A simpler illustration may be taken. Suppose 
the jambs of a door over which a lintel is to be laid: if 
brackets are placed on the top 
of the jambs or side posts, in 


To give an idea of the task that had to be performed it will 
be necessary to give some of the principal dimensions, and for 
this purpose a skeleton elevation is here shown, with a few 
measurements upon it. The whole length of the viaduct is 
$296 ft.. which is over one mile and a half. <A portion of this 
about five cighths of a mile, connects the bridge proper wit 


so far as they project within 
the width of the door, they 
reduce the space to be coyered 
by the lintel, thus giving 
greater strength and security 
from the weight above. The 
“cantilever” has the same ob- 
ject in view : it isin principle 
a bracket, which reduces the 
space to be bridged over. It is 
necessary to be thus exact in: 
defining the meaning of the 
word cantilever, because the 
spans of the Forth Bridge 
have been often described as 
“arches,” for they present a 
curved form to the eye, but 
there is no arch in principle. 
The curve results from the 
form of the cantilever, or 
bracket. This principle of con- 
struction, though, as already 
stated, new to modern engineer- 
ing, is a very old one. It was 
familiar to all who had large 
roofs toconstruct. But it has a still greater antiquity : the 
germ of the idea can be traced back to the earliest forms of 
architecture. Take the capitals of the Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian 
orders, and it will be observed that they all spread outwards 
above, and that the abacus, the top member of the capital, 
extends out beyond the width of the supporting column 
beneath; thus reducing the space over which the architrave 
extends. In Hindu architecture this principle received a 

' marked development: the 
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capital of the column became 
a bracket, or double bracket, 
“a and “ bracket capital” is now 
a recognised term in Indian 
architecture. In the Hima- 
layas this principle was ap- 
plied to the building of 
bridges. At Wang-to, on the 
Sutlej, about 150 miles east 
from Simla, there is a good 
example of a bridge built on 
this plan. The width to be 
crossed here is 120 ft., a large 
space to be bridged over by 
a people who are still in the 
most primitive condition of 
eerie § civilisation, and to whom 

“TH mechanical engineering as a 
yok science is totally unknown; 
a8 and it speaks highly for the 
principle when we see that 
hill tribes, with the rudest 
N means at their hand, were 
able to make a bridge of such 
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ep, dimensions. In this case, 
Ma cg logs of the deodar were em- 
" ployed. At each end there is 

a tower with a passage 


through it to the bridge: 
this tower by its weight sup- 
ports the brackets, and they, 
again, support the central 
part. The brackets here are 
the counterpart of the canti- 
levers in the Forth Bridge. 
The Sketch here given of 
this bridge was made in 1860. 
Since then, the Hindostan and 
Thibet Road has .been con- 
tinued from Serhan to Chini, 
and our engineers had to 
make a new bridge at Wang- 


MAP OF RAILWAYS, SHOWING THE NECESSITY OF THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


Coast line to bring the traffic with Dundee, Perth, Montrose, 
Aberdeen—in fact, the whole traffic of the north of Scotland— 
direct to King’s-Cross, London. F 

In one of the quarterings of the Southferry Arms there is 
a lady with a crown on her head and a sceptre in her hand, 
standing erect in a small boat; in proportion to the lady 
the boat cannot be above three feet in length. The lady is 
St. Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Canmore, from whom 
Queensferry derives its name. ‘The size of her boat, as repre- 
sented by the heraldic artist, produces a striking contrast 
with the mammoth iron structure which now towers over 
everything in Queensferry, and by means of which Queen 
Margaret, had she lived in the present day, would have crossed 
the firth on her way to “ Dunfermline toon.” Queensferry 
was, no doubt, a ferry froma very early date; for the wide 
firth here becomes narrow, and is only a mile across ; and on 
this account it was selected for the bridge. This was the 
space to be spanned over, and gives one of the principal 
dimensions of the work. The height of the bridge had also to 
be considered in relation to existing conditions. In the case 
of the Tay there is no port of consequence above Dundee: 
only a few very small craft go up to Perth. The Forth is very 
different : there are numerous ports on both sides of the firth 
above Queensferry, and a large amount of shipping of every 
size has to pass up and down. There is also the entrance to 
the Forth and Clyde Canal at Grangemouth. The ships of 
commerce are daily increasing in size ; and, to ensure that the 
navigation of the great estuary would not be interfered with 
in time to come, a space of 150 ft. has been given as the 
height for vessels to pass under the bridge. The Admiralty 
have a controlling power over all estuaries and rivers as far up 
as the tide flows, and have, no doubt, had an eye to all 
possible contingencies in the future, which would include the 
passage of her Majesty's ships in case of war operations ; and 
the height given will now allow even the largest of them to 
sail through. 
_. On considering the plan to beadopted for such a large bridge, 
it was found that there would be immense difficulties in con- 
structing it upon any of the usual principles upon which 
modern bridges have becn erected. After much thought a new 
principle was adopted—at least it was entirely new to modern 
engineering, but it turns out to have been a very old one. It 
is described as the “cantilever” principle, a term applied to 
re bracketing by which the woodwork of roofs is supported. 

aay one looks up at such a roof as that of Westminster Hall, 


plan is eq 


to; they showed their appre- 
ciation of the principle by 
constructing the new bridge 
on the old plan. Many of the readers of The Illustrated 
London News may have visited Cashmere, and noticed the 
primitive bridges over the Jhelum in that locality. These 
bridges, like the Forth Bridge, haye more than one span. 
The piers are formed by laying pine-logs on each other, each 
layer at right angles to the other. Near the top the logs are 
longer and project outwards, reducing the space between the 
piers, over which the logs forming the roadway are placed. 
This is only a variation of 


HIMALAYAN BRIDGE AT WANG-TO, ON TIE SUTLEJ. 


the high ground on each side of the firth. The bridge itself 
is 5349 ft. 9in. in length, which is about 60 ft. over a mile. It 
may, perhaps, give the best idea of size by taking a mile alor g 
a well-known thoroughfare in London. From Charing-cross 
along the Strand and Fleet-street to the foot of Ludgate-hill is 
over a mile, and would be a little longer than the bridge. 
From the Marble Arch along Oxford-street to Berners-street, 
which is onlya little west from Tottenham-court-road, is exactly 
a mile: add 60ft. more, and there is the length of the Forth 
Bridge. This space is spanned by three mammoth cantilevers, 
which give two wide spaces in the middle, each 1710 ft.,and what 
may be described as too half-spaces, one at each end, 689 ft. 
wide. The cantilevers are connected in the centre by lattice 
girders, each 350 ft. in length. It may here be explained that 
the cantilevers being the brackets, the lattice girder between 
them is equivalent to the lintel in architecture, or the central 
portion of the Himalayan bridges. As stated above, each of 
the two great spans is 1710 ft. in length, or very short of 
the third of a mile. This long stride over space will be 
grasped better by the mind, when it is stated that it is about 
the same distance as that between the Charing-Cross Station 
and Somerset House. Cheapside and the Poultry—that is, from 
Peel’s statue to the Mansion House—has very close upon the 
same number of feet between the two points. The whole 
length of London Bridge extends over only about the half of 
this space. This is the longest distance between the supports 
which has yet been covered by mechanical means. The 
Brooklyn Bridge at New York covers 1600 ft.: it is on the 
suspension principle, and has only one span—a gigantic work, 
but it is likely to be the last great bridge that will now be 
constructed on that system. 

It will now be necessary to give a slight description of the 
mode of construction, which has many points of interest ; and 
in doing so the advantages of the cantilever principle will be 
more fully brought out. The first part of the task was that 
of constructing the piers on which the three cantilevers were 
to rest. A glance at the small skeleton elevation will give an 
idea of the ground at the bottom of the firth. On the Queens- 
ferry side the water is shallow for a considerable distance, and 
a position was found there at a practicable depth ; on the Fife 
side the cantilever stands on the edge of the shore. ‘Ile central 
cantileyer had to be placed in mid~-stream, and the cngi- 
neers affirm that, had it not been for Inch Garvie, this 
could not have been accomplished. This island is little 
more than the summit of a rock projecting out of the 
water, on which there is an old keep, as old as the Norman 
period, if we may judge of its date by the circular arch over 
some of its doorways ; it has a small battery of later times by 
means of which it stopped pirates when they chased vessels up 
the firth ; on the western edge of this rock stand the piers of 
the central cantilever. Each cantilever rests on four circular 
piers, faced with granite, 49 ft. in diameter, To construct 
these piers, large circular iron caissons, 70 ft. in diameter, were 
built close to the shore, and launched upon ways—in the same 
manner as ships are launched ; these were towed to the spot 
where the pier was to be built, and sunk to the ground. ‘These 
caissons had no bottom, but there was a strong diaphragm, or 
iron floor, 7ft. from the lower end ; the object of this was lo 
make the space below into what might be called a diving bell, 
into which air was pumped, and the water expelled. The 
entrance to this space was through the diaphragm, by means 
of “air locks” or double air-tight doors, so that woikmen 


the bracket or cantilever ——~ 
principle. How long this | 
peculiar system of bridge- 
making has existed in India 
no one at present can say. 
Sir John Fowler and Mr. 
Baker are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with these primitive 
types; but their high merit 
consists in having the com- 
prehensive grasp of the ‘idea 
which enabled them to see 
how this early form of con- 
struction could be applied to 
the requirements of modern 
engineering ; and in the Forth 
Bridge they have shown that 
they could accomplish by 
this means what would have 
been most difficult, if not 
impossible, to do by the ordi- 
nary methods in use. The 
advantages of the new sys- 
tem—for such it may be 
called — are acknowledged, 
and already other bridges 
have been constructed on the 
same principle. The Sukkur 
Bridge over the Indus, on the : é 
Quetta line, is on the cantilever plan. The American engineers 
have also recognised its merits, and as y as 1852 they 
built a steel cantilever bridge on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way ; and they have continued to apply the principle in the 
case of over half a dozen other bridges. These haye been, of 
course, mugs smaller works than the Forth Bridge; but the 
y appl 


icable to the latter 


BRIDGE AT SOPUR, ON THE JHELUM, CASHMERE. 


could descend into it and excavate the foundation for the 


pier. ‘This chamber was lighted by electricity, and h ydraulie 
machinery was used for disintegrating the earth or rock, so as 
to procure a solid base on which to build. One of the caissons had 
to be sunk to a depth of about 90 ft. ‘To ensure safety to the 
men at work, a pressure of about two atmospheres, or 32 lb, 
on the square inch, was constantly maintained by mcans of air- 
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pumps. So perfectly was every- 
thing arranged in these caissons 
that even visitors were allowed to 
descend and inspect them; and 
it is related of one gentleman 
who went down, having a pocket- 
flask full of whisky, with which 
he treated the workmen, that 
when the flask was empty the 
visitor screwed on the stopper 
and returned it to his pocket, 
where it remained all right till 
he emerged into the usual atmos- 
phere, when the flask burst with 
a loud report. Luckily, except 
making a hole in the coat, the 
gentleman was not hurt, but it 
was a lesson in pneumatics to him : 
when he screwed the cork on 
below, the air was at a pressure 
equal to double that of the air out- 
side; if he could have corked his 
own mouth and nose as securely 
as the flask, the consequences on 
emerging might have been equally 
disastrous to his body. Another 
rather curious incident occurred ; 
one day a number of salmon forced 
their way under the caisson, and 
were, of course, secured. It was 
supposed that as these fish, when 
on their way from the sea to the 
river, always head against a 
current, they by chance had come 
upon the movement produced by 
the air escaping which is being 
constantly pumped into the caisson, 
had headed against it, and thus 
found their way as strange but 
not unwelcome visitors into one 
of the sights of the Foxth Bridge. 

Assoon as the piers were 
finished the ironwork was begun. 
From each pier rises an iron—or 
to be more accurate, a steel— 
column, 12ft. in diameter. This 
was carried up to a height of 
361 ft. above the sea-level; if to 
this is added the 90 ft., the lowest 
foundation of the piers, the result 
is 451 ft.—an elevation far above 
that of St. Paul’s. It even over- 
tops St. Peter’s at Rome, and very 
nearly reaches a point as high as 
the Great Pyramid. Seen from a 
distance, these columns have the 
appearance of long straight poles, 
but they are built up of sheets of 
steel riveted together. Of course 
they are hollow tubes, and are 
bound together by similar tubes 
of smaller dimensions, as well as 
by innumerable girders, which are 
scarcely perceptible to the eye 
when seen from a distance. Here 
it may be as well to give an idea 
of the great difference in the 
mode of construction at the Forth 
Bridge from that of the Britannia 
Bridge, which may be taken as a 
good example of previous engineering. In that case the 
large tubes which formed the roadway between the supports 
were constructed in one piece—their length, it may be 
mentioned, was not above a fourth of the space between 
two of the cantilevers—and the whole mass had to be 
raised up from the water to the top of the piers. This 
was the grand difficulty, and its achievement was considered 
at the time as a crowning success of engineering skill. 
In the Forth Bridge the difficulty does not exist. On the 
Queensferry side of the Forth there is an extensive work- 
shop, with all requisite machinery. Here were the drawings 
and models of every detail, from these the plates of steel were 
cut to the exact size, and bent, where necessary, to the 
required shape. The rivet holes were made, so that the plate 
had only to be sent to the spot it was intended for and 
riveted on to its place. The columns which stand on the 
granite piers were begun at the base, and built up bit by bit, 
just as a houseis built, but, instead of stone by stone, it was, 
in this instance, plate by plate. As the fourcolumns went up, 
the girders which held them in position grew with them. The 
projecting cantilevers on each side were afterwards made in 


THE FORTH BRIDGE: MAIN PIER, FROM THE NORTH END (JULY, 1888). 


the same manner, plate by plate was added, the giant arms 
slowly stretched out in opposite directions, and the growth 
continued till part met part, and the mammoth structure at 
last stands complete. It seems to have risen, Aphrodite- 
like, out of the sea. Engineering works usually come 
into existence shrouded in an immensity of scaffolding. 
With the Forth Bridge scaffolding was unnecessary. It 
was this condition that made construction a possibility. 
The great tubular columns were commenced on the piers, 
and a circular cage was arranged that surrounded the 
tube in which the men could work, and this was pushed 
up as the tube grew. In other places small platforms, like 
trays with railings round them, were suspended and moved 
along as the work advanced ; and by these simple means the 
men could work with perfect safety. Where so many men 
were employed, accidents from falling did occur, but the 
greatest source of danger was from articles, such as rivets or 
pieces of metal, falling from the higher parts of the works. 
There were cranes to raise the various materials required, and 
lifts by which the men were taken up and down to their work. 
It may be stated that every bit of work on this bridge has 


been done with all possible Care 
and attention ; nothing has been 
scamped. The whole structure jg 
of the very best Siemens-Martin 
Steel, from the Steel Company’s 
Works at Glasgow and the Landore 
Works in South Wales. It js 
calculated that if the whole of 
the plates which have been used 
were laid down end to end they 
would extend to a distance of 
forty-two miles. From a rough 
estimate it is supposed that about 
nine million of rivets have been 
absorbed, 25,000 a week being 
occasionally worked up ; most of 
them being put in by means of a 
hydraulic riveting machine, which 
in a second or so finishes the 
rivet by pressure, and without the 
usual hammering. As the per- 
manent stability of the bridge 
will depend on the use of paint, 
the surface to be gone over is so 
great *hat a corps of men will be 
kept Lonstantly employed. A cal- 
culation in connection with this 
das been made, but more particu- 
larly with the object of knowing 
the surface presented to the action 
of the wind. It may be remembered 
that it was a wind-storm that 
destroyed the Tay Bridge. A wind- 
gauge was set up on the top of 
the old keep at Inch Garvie, which 
is shown in the Illustration ; and 
already the bridge has passed 
through the ordeal of a storm that 
blew down houses on the coast of 
the firth. The expansion and con- 
traction of such an extent pf 
metal from the variation between 
the heat of summer and winter 
has been most carefully gone into 
and arranged for. It is impossible 
here to detail all the many de- 
vices, and even entirely new in- 
ventions, which the construction 
of such a new engineering work 
has rendered necessary. It is 
understood that many of them are 
due to Mr. Arrol, of the firm of 
Tanered, Arrol, and Co., the con- 
tractors. The Parliamentary sanc- 
tion for the bridge was obtained 
in 1873; but the design took so 
much consideration that it was 
not till 1882 that the first works 
connected with it were begun. Ii 
is so well known that Sir John 
Towler and Mr. Benjamin Baker 
are the engineers that it need 
scarcely be stated here. Mr. F. BE. 
Cooper, M.I.C.E., is the resident 
engineer. 

As the Hiffel Tower is now so 
well known and so much talked 
about, a slight comparison of it 
with the Forth Bridge may be 
interesting. The tower is 1000 ft. 
high ; if the Forth Bridge were put up on end it would be 
5280 ft. in height. The tower has in its construction 7500 
tons of iron; the bridge has 53,000 tons of the best steel. 
The tower was made in about six months; the bridge has 
required seven years. These figures tell their own tale of 
comparative size and work. The Eiffel Tower is a wonderful 
thing ; but, then, how much more wonderful is the Forth 
Bridge ! 


Lord Hopetoun was entertained by a representative 
assemblage of Scotch noblemen and gentlemen to a farewell 
dinner in the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, on Oct. 4, previous 
to his departure for Victoria, of which colony he has been 
appointed Governor. His Lordship was presented with an 
album, containing the names of those present, and a casket 
made of wood from a house belonging to the Hope family in 
the Canongate of Edinburgh. On the 5th his Lordship was 
presented with an address from the inhabitants of the county 
of Linlithgow, the Presbytery of Linlithgow, and the miners 
of Broxburn. The Countess of Hopetoun was also presented 
with an elegant gold brooch in the form of a horseshoe. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE: RIVETING 


ON GARVIE PIER. 


JUNCTION AT THE END OF 


BAY 1, QUEENSFERRY, N.E. 


BOTTOM MHEMBHER, 


THE LATE SIR W. TINDAL ROBERTSON, M.P., M.D. 


THE LATE SIR W. TINDAL ROBERTSON. 


The death of this gentleman, at Brighton, on Sunday, Oct. 6, 
from a wound in the throat, self-inflicted by a razor while 
suffering from temporary insanity, has excited much regret 
and compassion. He was one of the most active and useful 
borough magistrates for that town, a member of the Town 
Council, and in 1886 was elected one of the representatives of 
Brighton in Parliament. Born in 1825, eldest son of the 
late Mr. Frederick Iowler Robertson, of Grantham, he was 
educated for the medical profession, studying at University 
College, London, and, after serving as junior medical officer at 
the Middlesex Hospital, took his degree of M.D. in 1846, at 
the University of Edinburgh. In 1873 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and began to practise at 
Brighton in 1876. He took a leading part in polities, and was 
Chairman of the Brighton Conservative and Constitutional 
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Association until his unopposed election as M.P. for that 
constituency. Having unfortunately become blind, he was 
appointed one of the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry on the 
condition of the blind, deaf, and dumb, to which inquiry he 
rendered such great services that, in 1888, he was rewarded 
with the honour of knighthood. He married, in 1855, a 
daughter of Mr. John Leavers, of Nottingham, and had a 
family, During several months past he was in bad health and 
liable to fits of hypochondriasis, and was latterly accustomed 
to take asleeping draught. It was shown by the evidence at 
the inquest that, while in this afflicted state, he could not be 
responsible for his actions. The verdict of the Coroner’s jury 
was in accordance with these facts. At the Brighton police- 
court, on the day after Sir W. Tindal Robertson’s death, the 
presiding stipendiary magistrate spoke with much feeling of 
this great loss to the town, and of the public and private 
character of the deceased, who was held in general esteem. 
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QUEEN NATALIE OF SERVIA ARRIVING AT BELGRADE, 


THE LATE MR. MICHAEL WATSON. 


THE LATE MR. MICHAEL WATSON. 


Mr. Michael Watson, who died on Oct. 3, at his residence in 
East Dulwich, had gained some reputation as a composer of 
songs, anthems, trios, and duets. He was son of a professor of 
music at Neweastle-on-l'yne, and was born in 1839. He began 
life as a student at the Old School of Design at Marlborough 
House, but subsequently adopted his father’s profession. 
Many of his earlier compositions appeared under the pseudo- 
nym of “Jules Favre.” At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon tio sacred cantatas and a comedy-opera. 


Baginton Hall, near Coventry, the Warwickshire seat of 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport, M.P., was on Oct. 7 destroyed by fire. 
The house was occupied by Mr. Sugden Armitage, Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport having ceased to reside there since the death of his 
father. 
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QUEEN NATALIE AT BELGRADE. 

The matrimonial and political troubles between Queen Natalie 
and King Milan of Servia, who abdicated in favour of his son 
Alexander, a boy of thirteen, have been revived by the divorced 
Queen's arrival at Belgrade, the capital city, in opposition to 
the wishes of the Servian Government. On Sept. 29, in the 
afternoon, her Majesty came to Belgrade by a special steam- 
boat on the river, having announced her intention some 
days beforehand. There was no official reception; but the 
landing-stage and the principal 
streets were thronged with people, 


THE COURT 


Her Majesty is in good health, and takes frequent walks 
and drives. Princess Frederica arrived at the Castle on Oct. 3. 
Viscount Cross and Lieutenant-Colonel A. Collins were included 
in the Royal dinner party. Afterwards Monsieur Johannes 
Wolff had the honour of playing selections on the violin before 
the Queen and Royal family. ‘The ladies and gentlemen of the 


household, including Dr. Profeit, joined the Royal circle in the 
evening. Onthe 4th Madame Albani-Gye had the honour of sing- 


who cheered the Queen with the 
greatest enthusiasm. King Alex- 
ander was not present at his 
mother’s arrival, nor were the 
Regents, Ministers, or military 
authorities. In spite of this, the 
city was decorated with flags, 
and in the evening was illumin- 
ated Queen Natalie was the 
guest of Madame Buchewitch. 
She visited the young King, her 
son, next day in private, and 
received the visits of some of 
the foreign diplomatic residents 
at Belgrade; but the German 
and Turkish Ministers did not 
visit her. It is announced that 
the Servian Regency and Cabinet 
have broken off their discussions 
with Queen Natalie. The scene 
when she drove past the 
“ Konak,” or Government Palace, 
is shown in one of our Artist's 
Sketches. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 
Some extraordinary rifle-shoot- 
ing is recorded in the official 
results of the weekly “shoot” of 
the North London Rifle Club. 


J 


Axhds 
Under Queen’s Prize third stage #4 ve 6 
conditions (ten shots at 800 and al 
900 yards with the Martini- gee3 
Henry). Sergeant Fulton, of the HAY Zi 
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Queen's Westminster Volunteers, 
and last year's Queen's Prize- 
man, made the aggregate of 94 
points out of the possible 100. 

The annual prize meeting of 
the Hononrable Artillery Com- 
pany was held at the Park Range, 
near Tottenham, on Oct. 4. The 
members were placed in_ three 
classes. In the first competition 
the first prize, presented py the 
Fitzroy Lodge, was won by 
Private Gilbert. In the next 
competition the first- prize, pre- 
sented by Major Mainwaring Jenes, was won by Colour- 
Sergeant Brooking. The aggregate prizes were decided by 
the best scores of the competiion, Colour-Sergeant Brooking 
taking the first, of fifteen guineas, presented by Colonel 
Viscount De Vesci. The championship and gold jewel of the 
regiment, with five guineas, presented by Lord Colville of 
Culross (president of the Hon. Artillery Company), was won 
by Sergeant Wood, of the Light Cavalry. 

A meeting of commanding officers of metropolitan Volunteer 
corps was held on Oct. 4, at the offices of the Home Counties 
Volunteer Forces Institute, Bedford-street, Strand, to consider 
by what means the great services rendered to the Volunteers 
by the Lord Mayor can best be acknowledged. 

A committee of officers of the London Irish Rifles, appointed 
“for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions, convenient 
groand, and for making other necessary arrangements for the 
erection of a suitable headquarters,” has issued an appeal for 
funds. The regiment, wich was organised in 1859, is recruited 
almost entirely from tho working classes, and there is no 
entrance fee or annual subscription payable by efficient 
members, the capitation grant is the only regular fund avail- 
able for the maintenance of the corps, and even 
this is insaificient. The lease of the present 
inadequate headquarters in King William-street, 
Strand, expires in two years, when the building 
will be taken over for the enlargement of 
Charing-cross Hospital, so that something will 
hav2 to be done. Her Majesty has subscribed 
£25, the Prince of Wales £10, and the Duke of 
Connaught £25, The officers have guaranteed 
£2900, anl the non-commissioned officers and 
imen have collected £167 8s. 6d. The hon. 
secretary of the committee is Major E. G. Lloyd. 


THE BURST GUN OF 
H.M.S. AJAX. 


The Court of Inquiry ordered by the Admiralty 
to assemble at Chatham to investigate the 
circumstances attending the recent explosion 
of a shell on board the Ajax, commanded by 
Captain R. H. Boyle, during the recent 
manceuvres, has concluded its investigation. 
The inquiry was a thoroughly exhaustive 
one, and was conducted by the Captains of 
the Excellent, gunnery-ship, and the Vernon, 
torpedo school-ship. ‘I'he shell which exploded 
weighed just over 800 lb. It was about to 
be fired from one of the 38-ton guns of the 
Ajax; but, before it could be discharged, it 
suddenly exploded, without, happily, causing 
any injury to life. It was clearly ascertained 
during the inquiry that the occurrence was 
purely accidental, arising from some defect ia 
the time-fus2 of the shell. ‘Ihe Ajax will be 
furnished with another 33-ton gun, and will 
make good defects before leaving Chatham for her station in 
the Clyde. Rear-Admiral Robert Scott, in the Zimes of Oct. 8, 
explains how the construction of our heavy naval ordnance 
makes the guns liable to burst from their own projectiles. 


The Queen has given £50 to King’s College ILospital, in 
tuis its fiftieth-year of existence. 

The following American breweries have paid interim divi- 
deads—namely, !ill’s Union at the rate of 125 per cent, and 
the Detroit at 15 per cent per annum. 

In the competition for open scholarships in Natural Science 
at St. Thomas's Hospital, the first, value 125 guineas, has been 
awarded to Mr. T. G, Nicholson, and the second, valuc £60, to 
Mr, A. E. Russell. 
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LADIES’ GOLF AT ST. ANDREWS, 


The autumn meeting of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club was 
held in the latter days of September at the St. Andrews Links 
under the captaincy of Sir Robert A. Dalyell of Lingo and 
nearly all the leading amateur golf-players of Scotland iene 
in the field. King William IV.’s medal was won by Mr 
Leslie Balfour, with a score of 87 strokes, and the club gold 
medal by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, an ex-champion; My 
Balfour also won the George Glennie medal. The lady golf. 

players, on Sept. 26, competed 
for three handsome prizes given 
by Sir Robert Dalyell. Vifty- 
seven couples entered, and the 
following was the result: Miss 
Mary Ord Logan, 116, legs 
12—104, tied with Miss Bethune. 
102, plus 2—104, for the first 
prize. On playing off, Miss Logan 
won the first prize, Miss Bethune 
won the second, Miss Mercer 
113, less 8—105, tied for the 
third prize with Miss J. J. Loyd 
105. On playing off, Miss Boyd 
won with the score of 48. Our 
Artist made sketches of the lady 
golf - players engaged in this 
match. 
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A STRIKE OF 
SCHOOLBOYS. 


The town of Barnet, near London, 
was disturbed on Friday, Oct. 4, 
by the misbehaviour of a 
number of boys attending the 
elementary ‘schools — not ihe 
Board schools, but those main- 
tained on the © Voluntary ” 
system, especially that connected 
with Christ Church, These boys 
had, the evening Lefore, held a 
“meeting,” and decided to strike 
in the event of non-compliance 
with their demands, which 
were — abolition of the cane, 
less hours in school, less parsing, 
and no home lessons. Some of 
them made a practical protest 
by going in late on Friday 
morning, and after their release 
from morning lessons they pro- 
eceded to the National schools 
in Wood-street, and, having in- 
duced a few stragglers to join 
them, paraded Bell’s Hill and 
New-road and the streets of 
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THE KONAK OR GOVERNMENT PALACE, BELGRADE: QUEEN NATALIE PASSING. 


ing before the Queen and Royal family, and, together with Mr. 
Gyeand Miss Gyeand Malle. La Jeunesse, remained at the Castle 
for luncheon. Viscount Cross had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and Royal family. Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Fife) and the Duke of Fife dined with the Queen on the 5th. 
In the evening her Majesty, with Princess Frederica, Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Vife), the Duke of Fife, and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, witnessed a theatrical representation, in 
which Princess Beatrice and some of the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Royal household took part, The following were invited 
and received by the Queen after the performance ; The Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe, Mrs. Cooper, Mr. Bertram Innes Kerr, 
the Hon. Lady Biddulph, Miss Biddulph, Madame d’Arcos, 
Mrs. Edmund Vaughan, Lieutenant-Colonel G. L. Money, 
Lieutenant Hon. A. D. Murray, and Lieutenant H. R. Lumsden, 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. Divine service was con- 
ducted at Balmoral Castle on Sunday morning, the 6th, by the 
Rey. Archibald Campbell, minister of Crathie, in the presence 
of the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Royal household. 
Her Majesty afterwards went out, accompanied by Princess 
Frederica and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg. 


THE BURST GUN ON BOARD H.M.S. AJAX. 


Prince Louis of Battenberg arrived at the Castle. In the 
afternoon the Queen drove to Abergeldie with Princess 
Frederica, and visited the ex-Empress Eugénie. On the 7th 
Viscount Cross had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
Royal family. In the evening the Queen, with Princess Fred- 
erica and Prince Henry and Prince Louis of Battenberg, was 
present at a repetition of theatrical performance. The Queen 
posted from Balmoral to Mar Lodge on the 8th in an open 
carriage. 
sweeping along the distant hills. Her Majesty stayed to 
luncheon with the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 

Prince Louis of Battenberg has been appointed to 
the post of Commander of her Majesty's cruiser Scout, 
replacing Commander C, J. M. Conybeare, whose term of 
office has expired. 


The weather was cold and wet, snow-showers - 


West Barnet during the dinner- 
hour, and created a great up- 
roar by shouting, cheering, and 
beating tin kettles. The number of them was from eighty 
to a hundred, joined by rough youths, who had either out- 
grown their schooldays or belonged to the class which rarely 
attends school at all, the Elementary Education Act notwith- 
standing. ‘lhe school mentioned is well known as one of tlic 
best in the neighbourhood, and the head-master is a mcst 
popular teacher, who does not find it necessary to resort to 
corporal punishment to maintain his command. The ringing 
of the school bell did not bring the childen to their accus- 
tomed places as usual, ‘The lads marched through the streets 
in the direction of Hadley, but at about 2.30 the scholars 
returned to lessons in response to a message from the head- 
master. The roughs considered that the calling in of the 
boys justified them in throwing stones at the school windows, 
and insulting the teachers. We hear of similar silly “strikes ” 
of schoolboys at Edinburgh and Dundee, Cardiff, Middles- 
brough, and West Hartlepool, even in the Board schools. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 
We have so often been called upon, in past years, to announce 
the last, and the very last, and positively the 
last of this magnificent but generally useless 
ship, which has lingered on, through an obscure 
and profitless existence, since her single voyages 
to New York, New Orleans, and Melbourne 
proved a commercial failure, that our Ilustra- 
tion of the stranded hull on the Mersey shore, 
ready to be broken up for a few thousand 
pounds’ worth of old iron, may seem but a re- 
miniscence of the fate repeatedly declared to be 
imminent and commonly believed to be past. 
It is thirty years since she first put to sea 
from the Thames, and her passage down the 
Channel was marred by a shocking disaster— 
from the blow-up of part of her steam-appa- 
ratus, which cost ten lives; but the laborious 
efforts to launch this’ enormous “ Leviathan,” 
as she was at first called, in 1857, from Mr. 
Scott Russell’s building-yard at Millwall, had 
been ominous of ill-success; men were killed 
by the breaking of the gear attached 
to hydraulic engines, that slowly pushed 
her broadside on into the comparatively 
narrow river; and Mr. Brunel, the eminent 
engineer, dying a few days afterwards, was 
thought to be a victim of sore anxiety and 
severe disappointment. One serviceable and 
honourable performance, the laying of an 
Atlantic telegraph cable in 1866, is set down {to 
the credit of the Great Eastern ; but experience 
has shown that vessels of moderate size can do 
such work quite as well. It isasad chapter in 
the history of marine architecture, and some 
people must have lost, at one time and another, 
nearly a million sterling altogether by this im- 
mense mistake. The Great Eastern might. 
perhaps, have been converted into a very commodious floating 
hotel, moored in some tranquil bay: she could never have 
been a good sea-going ship, or competed in speed, comfort, or 
safety with the admirable “liners” of recent construction. 
Her engines, indeed, were manifestly of insufficient power, 
and she rolled grievously for lack of a keel. ‘The dimensions 
of this big ship were 691ft. length, 83ft. width, and 60 ft. 
depth ; capacity, 22,500 tons burden. 


The Portrait of the late Sir W. Tindal Robertson, M.P.. is 
from a photograph by Messrs. Russell and Sons, 17, Paker- 
street. ‘ 

Lord Walsingham has let his seat in Norfolk, with its 
splendid shooting, to Baron Hirsch for five weeks, the price 
paid for it being £4000, 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


The second exhibition of the society which is now open at the 
New Gallery is sufficient evidence that the idea put forward 
by the committee bas met with ready reception by an increas- 
ing body of employers and workmen. The enlarged accom- 
modation of the New Gallery does not more than suffice to 
give proper prominence to the thousand and more objects 
brought together. The most satisfactory feature, however, of 
the exhibition is, perhaps, that it is becoming more obviously 
the rallying-point of numerous co-operative bodies, which 
probably owe their existence to the views set forth by some of 
the more active among its promoters. Thus we have, this year, 
the Guild and School of Handicraft, of which the seat is in 
Whitechapel, contributing metal-work, copper and iron, designs 
on vellum, carved and ornamented woodwork, and decorative 
work in gesso ; the Keswick School of Industrial Arts, which 
especially devotes itself to hammered metal-work ; the School 
of Art Wood-Carving and that of Art Needlework, showing 
what South Kensington is capable of producing ; the Working 
Ladies’ Guild and the Decorative Needlework Society, opening 
up fresh fields of remunerative labour for women; the Aller 
Vale Pottery Company and Home Industry Agency, and the 
Home Arts Class (Leighton Buzzard), showing what may be 
effected in purely agricultural districts under proper guidance 
and with some little patience. ‘To these must also be added 
the Ruskin Linen Industry at Keswick ; the Jewish School of 
Embroidery at Rome, presided over by Mrs. Somerset Burtchall ; 
and the various lace-making communities in the convents and 
villages of Ireland, of which the two cases in the West Gallery 
render such a satisfactory account. Here, then, are associated 
bodies or guilds of craftsmen and craftswomen anxious to 
improve their opportunities, and it is to such that this society 
is rendering practical service in bringing under public notice 
the products of their handicrafts. 

If we turn from this general point of view to notice a few 
of the more prominent specimens of the year’s exhibition, we 
are struck by the greater breadth of taste and treatment which 
marks the selection of works. It is impossible to say that the 
suggestion of “cliquism” is wholly absent from the galleries ; 
but it is far less marked than last year, and, after all, a 
standard which has done so much to raise public taste 
must be allowed to have some influence in forming its 
“period.” It is through the “Morris” or psendo-Oriental 
period that we have been passing for some time, and our 
houses are the prettier for the “ revival,’ and we may hope 
that our workmen are the better for the interest displayed in 
it. It is, therefore, with no regret that we find Mr. W. Morris 
abundantly represented in the present exhibition. His stuffs 
are rich and soft in colour; his papers are well covered and 
pleasant for the eye to rest upon ; and his woodwork, although 
often fanciful, is, on the whole, far more applicable to daily 
use than that of many of his competitors. From his works at 
Hammersmith and Merton he produces almost everything 
necessary for the internal fitting and decoration of a house, 
and, while actively co-operating with and encouraging his work- 
men by example as well as precept, he readily gives to each 
his due, whether of design or of execution. His example is 
followed by another great firm, which, in the product of ex- 
quisitely beautiful and at the same time thoroughly good 
work, occupies as prominent a position—the glass and iron 
work of Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. There are happily 
other firms who now admit ungrudgingly their workmen to 
the credit their designs or craftsmanship may obtain ; and we 
should be surprised if this recognition of the workman's 
share in the products of his firm did not go far to bring back 
some of that personal pride in good work which distinguished 
the members of the medizval guilds. 

The purely decorative work comprises designs for panels, 
friezes, cartoons for mural decorations ; the application of 
gesso and other compositions; and wood-work. In this 
branch Mr. Walter Crane displays remarkably prolific power, 
but we are not prepared to admit that he is invariably success- 
ful in producing pleasing results. For example, in “The 
Dance” (90), a frieze panel in gesso, on plaster, tinted with 
lacquer, the angles formed by the dancers’ arms and bodies are 
far too regular and too sharp to be pleasant objects for a length 
of time; while the “ Thought-reading ” (86) and an “ Inter- 
lude” (89) are merely conventional studies of last-century 
costumes adapted to the manners and customs of present-day 
society. Mr. David Gow’s “Iris” (271), a decorative panel, 
outlined in oils and stained in water-colours, is on the other 
hand, an even more novel idea, with a touch of real graceful- 
ness which belongs to all time. Mr. Woolescroft Rhead’s 
decorative painting in oils (4), apparently designed for a music- 
room, is well filled and richly coloured ; but it is hardly equal 
in strength of design to Mr. N. H. Westlake’s study (11) for 
an altarpiece at Ashton Makerfield, in which the artist seems 
to have caught some of the religious feeling of medieval 
times. 

In articles of ordinary furniture—by which we mean 
tables, chairs, couches, and the like—the exhibition is not 
very rich ; and it is easy to understand that trade jealousies 
interfere especially in this branch, and render employers 
especially unwilling to reveal the names of their best and 
most promising craftsmen. Mr. Stephen Webb’s small 
cabinets (274-6), inlaid with ivory, are marked by great 
taste and much minute work; but they hardly belong to 
the category of ordinary furniture. The School of Art Wood- 
Carving exhibits, too, a pianoforte in carved walnut (284), 
which is exceedingly interesting as evidence of what excellent 
and thorough work is being done by this institution. Messrs. 
H. and J. Cooper’s music cabinet (267) in cedar and walnut, 
with nickel-plated mounts, is almost too fastidious in its 
details ; but it at least shows a sense of beauty which is not 
always present in some of these complicated arrangements. 
Messrs. W. Morris and Messrs. Hindley and Sons are among the 
firms who send representative work, but nothing which need 
call for special or detailed notice, as in their own show-rooms 
they have objects of far greater interest and utility. 

It is in metal-work especially that the advance of English 
craftsmen is most noticeable: and, in so far as the objects 
produced are those of pure luxury, no difficulty is thrown in 
the way of workmen by their employers. Mr. W. A. Benson, 
who will be recognised as pre-eminently among those who 
combined in artistic designs copper and brass, is one of the 
few who condescend to use their taste in the production of 
articles of everyday life, such as urns, tea-kettles, lamp-stands, 
and brackets. In each and all he displays far more originality 
and inventiveness than the majority of his fellow-artists— 
and he does not, like so many of them, content himself with 
servilely copying or discreetly adopting models and designs of 
medizeval metal-workers. Nearly all his exhibits are to be 
found in the entrance-hall, where they can be conveniently 
compared with the work of Messrs. Barclay and Singer, both 
of whom-produce objects of a similar nature, the pedestal 
lamp (783) in wrought iron and bronze, exhibited by the 
latter firm, being especially noteworthy. 

Among the specimens of repoussé work, whether in copper 
or brass, the idea of imitating German and Italian models seems 
to have taken a firm hold of all workers, professional or amateur. 
Mr. J. Williams, who executes the design of Mr, F. Inigo 


Thomas for the Guild and School of Handicraft, sends a fine 
heraldic plaque (63) in repoussé copper ; but Mr. J. Pearson, 
who belongs to the same body, both designs and executes his 
own work, of which there are some interesting specimens in 
the West Gallery. Miss Laura Bray’s pair of sconces (237) and 
Mr. J. W. Oddie’s “Ship of Fortune” (259), and other works, 
are likewise deserving of high commendation. The Keswick 
School of Industrial Arts also turns out good work, but it 
bears too little evidence of original thought of design, unless 
we except from this general complaint a tea-tray in hammered 
copper, “Japanese Peony,” designed by Mrs. H. Rawnsley, to 
whom, if we are not mistaken, the school owes much 
of its success, if not its actual existence. But among 
the metal-work, if we put aside as hors concours Sir F. 
Leighton’s bronze cast of his study for “The Sluggard” 
(i111), by far the most interesting exhibit is by Mr. J. D. 
Sedding of the upper part of a pulpit (851), with panels in 
bronze by Mr. R. A. Ledward. Not only are the figures— 
which are in high relief—most skilfully executed, but there is 
in their conception and arrangement more than ordinary feel- 
ing and harmony. If the Arts and Crafts Society does 
nothing more than the placing of architects and skilled 
craftsmen in various branches in immediate relation, there is 
some hope of our modern buildings, public and private, and 
their contents being rescued from the hands of that most un- 
satisfactory “middleman” the contractor ; and Mr. Sedding’s 
direct relation with his worker in bronze is an instance in 
point. We should also mention Mr. C. H. H. Macartney’s 
design for a lantern clock in brass (176), executed by Miss 
Augusta Smith, Miss Agnes Cooper’s mirror in pewter (230), 
and Mr. Cobden Sanderson’s fanciful fender in wrought iron 
(307), executed by Mr. Frederick Jackson. 

If in metal-work ladies compete, and often on equal terms, 
with men, both in designs and execution, the same friendly 
rivalry cannot, as might have been anticipated, be traced in 
the art of bookbinding. Here, however, we find the amateur 
far outpacing his professional teachers and brethren ; but the 
trade need be under no apprehension, for Mr. Cobden Sanderson 
stands in this branch “superior and alone.” The case (104) 
containing specimens of his work in morocco, designed, 
bound, and tooled by his own hand, is a _ surprising 
example of what perseverance, combined with a true sense 
of beauty, may effect. If we contrast this work with 
that of the other exhibitors—Messrs. Stoakley, Messrs. 
Zaehnsdorf, and Mr. R. De Coverley—-we cannot fail to be 
struck by the wide distance which separates amateur (if for 
the sake of distinction he will permit us to call him) from the 
ordinary “art” bookbinders. The boldness of Mr. Cobden 
Sanderson’s designs, the easy flow of his lines, and the taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of comparatively simple decora- 
tions, are characteristics which ought to have their influence 
upon fellow-workers and to establish “a period” in English 
bookbinding of which future times will take especial note. 
Miss L. M. Forster's work in damped cowhide, Miss Annie 
Harris’s embossed leather, and the work of the Leighton- 
Buzzard Home Arts class, all united in one case (107), are also 
well deserving of notice. 

In the domain of needlework women are practically let 
alone by the men, and the art world seems none the worse— 
either from the point of execution or design. In fact, we 
doubt if any man would ever have conceived such a work as 
Miss Anstruther Thomson’s wall decoration (240), which she 
describes as in “appliqué stuffs,” but which, to ordinary eyes, 
seems rather the adaptation of old rags to a very remark- 
able purpose. The subject of the decoration (which is in 
high relief) is a file of Moors led by a fanatic, and 
consists of upwards of a dozen horsemen and as many 
more men on foot, in every conceivable attitude of eager 
excitement, watchful hesitancy, and noisy discussion. Hach 
figure and each horse is full of life, action, and variety, and one 
wonders how such really surprising effects can be obtained out 
of such very humble materials. Weshould be sorry to see our 
drawing-rooms invaded by weak imitations of Miss Thomson’s 
work, but the success she has achieved shows what can be done 
within “the home circle.” Mrs. Newall’s embroidered curtains 
(281), Mrs. Walter Crane’s “ Crawling-Rug ” (311), and Miss 
Marshall's firescreen (345), taken from an _ ecclesiastical 
design, are all of them interesting objects; but the exhibits 
which in this branch will attract attention are those which 
bear some witness to the employment of women of the more 
necessitous classes. Among these the specimens of Celtic 
and Italian embroidery (352-41), exhibited by Mrs. Somerset 
Burtchall, but executed by Jewish children in her Embroidery 
School at Rome, and the specimens of New Ross, Youghal, 
and similar lace (344) made by the nuns and _associa- 
tions of those places, and the still more delicate varieties 
of Limerick lace (364) known as Carrickmacross, Kenmare, 
and Glenshelan, bear abundant testimony to the efforts 
of Mr. Allan Cole and the South Kensington authorities 
in reviving an industry for which there are so many apt 
scholars. There are, too, in our own country numerous other 
societies, such as the Ruskin Linen Industy (355-60), the 
Decorative Needlework Society (367-75), and the Aller Home 
Industry Agency (348-51), whose products will repay atten- 
tion. Of the other competitors in this class it is only possible 
to mention a few names, such as those of Miss Harriet Rowe, 
Miss E. Wetton, and Mr. Aymer Vallance. 


In the South Gallery also will be found a miscellaneous 
assortment of objects, many of which indicate the extending 
scope of the Arts and Crafts Society’s work. Mr. G. Cave 
France, for instance, contributes some elegant designs for neck- 
lace pendants and other articles of jewellery; Miss Mary 
Arnold, Miss Heinrich, Miss Alice Scholfield, and others, a 
number of cameos (604, 605), many of which show great 
neatness of execution ; Messrs. Britten and Wilson, some good 
specimens of stained glass; Messrs. J. Powell and Co., an 
interesting application of glass mosaics (529-32) ; and no one 
should leave this gallery without pausing to look at Mr. George 
Homfray’s carved frame in American walnut (571); Miss 
BE. C. Samson’s walnut panel (579), representing children and 
a goat; a door panel carved in oak (586), by Mr. J. Phillips ; 
and walnut panel (584), by Miss Maria E. Reeks, from a design 
produced at the School of Art Wood-Carving. 

We have not exhausted half the works of interest to be 
found in the present exhibition ; but we trust we have shown 
that it is composed of objects of which the committee may 
well be satisfied, and we trust that the success of their present 
display will encourage them to continue their work. 


The committee who, under the presidency of the Queen, 
have undertaken to collect pictures and objects of interest 
connected with the Royal House of Tudor, would be glad to 
receive from the possessors any undoubted relics of the period. 
There are some parts of England—perhaps the more remote 
ones—where many personal memorials of the dynasty are. to 
be found, and it is hoped that their owners will come forward 
in the same generous spirit which characterised the supporters 
of the Stuart exhibition. All communications should be 
addressed to the Hon. Harold Dillon, F.S.A., the New Gallery, 
121, Regent-street, London. 


ASCENT OF FUJIYAMA, JAPAN. 


The celebrated volcanic mountain called Fujiyama, which was 
regarded as the abode of a divinity in the ancient Japanese 
mythology, is visible in clear weather at distances of nearly 9 
hundred miles on different sides. It is situated about Seventy 
miles south-west of Yedo or Tokio, the present capital of the 
Mikado’s kingdom ; and, rising to a height of 12,400 ft, hiss 
the loftiest summit, though it is not the biggest altogether, of 
the numerous volcanic mountains in Japan. Nor is it still an 
active volcano, its last eruption having occurred in the year 
1707. The Asama-yama, to the north-west of Tokio, has 
crater 1000 ft. wide, constantly emitting smoke and steam. 
and that of Aso-san, in the southern island, Kiu-shiu, is of 
magnitude only surpassed by the voleanoes of Hawaii. 

Sotemba, a village three hours by railway from Yokohama 
is practically the starting-point for an ascent of Fujiyama, 
From Sotemba one has a “jinrik-sha” drive of two hours 
through a sufficiently pretty country, to Subashiri, when the 
vehicle has to be dismissed, and pack-horses substituted 
until the station of Makayeshi, or Umagaishi, an hour farther 
on, is reached, when one must alight and proceed on foot, no 
other method of ascending this sacred mountain being allowed 
by the Japanese. 

It is an easy ascent, the party of seven with which our 
correspondent went up, three being ladies,doing the whole of 
the walking part—that is, from Umagaishi to the summit, in 
eleven hours and twenty minutes, starting at half past four 
in the afternoon. After passing through about five miles of 
forest, they came suddenly on the bare ashes of the cone; 
and here a guide becomes useful, as the path, merely a 
smoothening of the lava by the sandalled feet of Japanese 
pilgrims, is very obscure, and in places quite undiscoverable. On 
the way up are ten rest-houses or stations, placed at almost equal 
distances apart, where one can sleep and, during the two 
months when the ascent is practicable, get such refreshment 
as is usually to be obtained in the country in Japan. The 
intention of this party was to get to the fifth station, and 
sleep there at night. This station they reached at eleven 
o'clock, and after some light refreshment, the coolies having 
brought on their baggage and provisions, they found little 
difficulty in sleeping, although their beds were composed of 
thin Japanese quilts and the bare boards of the floor. The 
fifth station is a small stone hut, roughly lined with plank- 
ing, with a fireplace in the centre, on which pine-logs were 
burning cheerfully, but there was no chimney or outlet of 
any kind for the smoke. They were well above the clouds 
when the moon rose and formed one of the most beautiful 
pictures ever seen, preferable even in its quiet beauty to the 
almost startling glory of the sunrise, by which they were 
awakened at four o’cleck the next morning. At half-past five 
they were again on the march, and at twenty minutes past ten 
they arrived at the summit of Fujiyama. It was fortunately 
a clear day, so the view was grand, but the wind was too 
bitterly cold to allow one fully to appreciate the beauty of the 
prospect. The crater of the volcano is partially filled with 
snow, which remains there all the year round, and has an 
exceedingly wild and desolate appearance, though not without 
a peculiar beauty of its own, 

Fujiyama is ascended yearly by about five hundred Japanese 
and perhaps thirty foreigners. The Japanese consider it a 
sacred pilgrimage, and our correspondent met a good many of 
them, both going up and coming down, dressed in the quaintest 
variety of costumes. 

We are indebted to Lieutenant Douglas F. Robinson, R.N., 
of H.M.S. Cordelia, at Yokohama, for the Sketches we have 
engraved. 


ART MAGAZINES. 

Mr. David Croal Thomson continues his account of the life of 
Jean Francois Millet in the October number of the Magazinc 
of Art. Among the engravings which illustrate it is an in- 
teresting portrait by the artist of himself in middle life. Mr. 
W. P. Frith, R.A., contributes some remarks on artistic 
advertising, to which the editor adds a clear explanation of 
the law of Artistic Copyright. This issue contains the 
index to the yearly volume completed this month. 

The Art Journal contains as frontispiece an etching by 
J. Grote of “The Knight's Dream,” by Raphael, now in the 
National Gallery. Miss Emily Swinnerton contributes an 
account, illustrated by C. O. Murray, of Leycester’s Hospital 
at Warwick, built by the munificence of Queen Hlizabeth’s 
Robert Dudley for the shelter of certain “ impotent men,” 
“ disabled and decayed in the service of their country,” and 
“not possessed of more than £5 a year.” Mr. John Aldam 
Heaton continues his article on ‘“ Beauty in Colour and Form” 
from a former number; and Mr. Robert Walker writes an 
interesting paper on clubs in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The Woman's World for October contains an interesting 
article by “Leader Scott” on woman's dress in Florence, with 
sketches of some of the most graceful garments. Miss E. UL. 
Dickinson contributes a short paper on wedding-chests, and 
Mr. Arthvr Symons another on Villiers de Isle Adam. There 
are also, of course, the usual articles on English and French 
fashions, and the entire number is profusely illustrated. 

The new number of Our Celebrities contains excellent 
portraits of Lord Mayor Whitehead and Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 

The first number has just appeared of the Cabinet Portrait 
Gallery, with photographs by W. and D. Downey, published 
by Cassell and Co. It contains the Duke and Duchess of 
Fife, Sarah Bernhardt, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a gold medal for 
gallantry and humanity to Mr. Haim Amazalak, British 
Consular Agent at Jaffa, in recognition of his services in 
assisting to rescue the shipwrecked crew of the barque 
Thomas and Rebecca, of Sunderland, which stranded off Jaffa 
on December 10, 1874. 

The annual North-Western Poor Law Conference was held 
in the Preston Guildhall on Oct. 4, Mr. J. T. Hibbert pre- 
siding. Delegates were present from the various Poor Law 
Unions, and for the first time ladies were admitted. The pre- 
sident referred to this fact as a proof of the growing interest 
which ladies took in Poor Law administration. The latest 
returns showed a substantial decrease in pauperism, Lancashire 
being lower than any other county. Papers were read on 
various subjects, including one on the “boarding out of 
pauper children.” in which it was stated that there were now 
270,000 pauper children in England and Wales. 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, City and Guilds Institute, 
Exhibition-road, South Kensington, has been reopened after 
the usual summer vacation, and one or two free studentships 
in both the day and the evening classes are vacant. These 
studentships are maintained by means of funds granted to the 
school by the City and Guilds Institute. To bring the benefits 
of the school within the reach of artisans a remission of half- 
fees for the evening class is made to artisan students con- 
nected with the wood-carving trade. Forms of application 
for the free studentships, and any further particulars relating 
to the school, may be obtained from the manager. 
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CEASE TRS ke Vis 


MY LORD’S MIND. 


ERE, my 
old-vaga- 
boud- 
Vimpany, 
is an in- 
teresting 
case. —- for 
you— the 
cry of a 
patient 
with a 
sick mind. 
Look over 

it, and pre- 
scribe for your 
wild Irish 
friend, if you 
can. 

You will 
perhaps re- 
member that T 
have never 
thoroughly 
trusted you, in 
all the years 
since we have 
known each 
other. At this 
later date in 
our lives, when 
IT ought to see 
more clearly 
than ever 
what an un- 
fathomable 
man you are, 
am I rash 
enough to be 
capable of 
taking you 
into my con- 
fidence ? 

Po don’t 
know what I 
am going to 
do; I feel like 
aman who has been stunned. To be told that the murderer of 
Arthur Mountjoy had been seen in London—to be prepared 
to trace him by his paltry assumed name of Carrigeen—to 
wait vainly for the next discovery which might bring him 
within reach of retribution at my hands—and then to be over- 
whelmed by the news of his illness, his. recovery, and his dis- 
appearance: these are the blows which have stupefied me. 
Only think of it! He has escaped me for the second time. 
Fever that kills thousands of harmless creatures has spared 
the assassin. He may yet die in his bed, and be buried, 
with the guiltless dead around him, in a quiet churchyard. I 
can’t get over it; I shall never get over it. 

Add to this, anxieties about my wife, and. maddening 
letters from creditors—and don’t expect me to write reasonably. 

What I want to know is whether your art (or whatever you 
call it) can get at my diseased mind, through my healthy 
body? You have more than once told me that medicine tan do 
this. The time has come for doing it. I am in a bad way, and 
a bad end may follow. My only medical friend, deliver me 
from myself. 

In any case, let me beg you to keep your temper-while you 
read what follows. 

T have to confess that the devil whose name is Jealousy has 
entered into me, and is threatening the tranquillity of my 
married life. You dislike Iris, I know—and she returns your 
hostile feeling towards her. Try to do my wife justice, never- 
theless, as I do. I don’t believe my distrust of her has any 
excuse—and yet, I am jealous. More unreasonable still, Iam 
as fond of her as I was in the first days of the honeymoon. Is 
she as fond as ever of me? You were a married man when I 

vasa boy. Let me give you the means of forming-an opinion 
by anarrative of her conduct, under (what I admit to have 
been) very trying circumstances. 

When the first information reached Ivis of Hugh Mountjoy’s 
dangerous illness, we were at breakfast. It struck her dumb. 
She handed the letter to me, and left the table. 

I hate a man who doesn’t know what it is to want money ; 
T hate a man who keeps his temper; I hate aman who pretends 
to be my wife’s friend, and who is secretly in love with her 
all the time. What difference did it make to me whether 
Hugh Mountjoy ended in living or dying? If I had any 
interest in the matter, it ought by rights (seeing that I am 
jealous of him) to be an interest in his death. Well! I declare 
positively that the alarming news from London spoilt my 
breakfast! There is something about that friend of my wife— 
that smug prosperous well-behaved Englishman—which seems 
to plead for him (God knows how!) when my mind is least 
inclined in his favour. While I was reading about his illness, 
I found myself hoping that he would recover—and, I give you 
my sacred word of honour, I hated him all the time ! 

My Irish friend is mad—you will say. Your Irish friend, 
my dear fellow, does not dispute it. 

Let us get back to my wife. She showed herself again 
after a long absence, having something (at last) to say to her 
husband. 

‘*T am innocently to blame,’’ she began, ‘‘ for the dreadful 
misfortune that has fallen on Mr. Mountjoy. If I had not 
given him a message to Mrs. Vimpany, he would never have 
insisted on seeing her, and would never have caught the fever: 
It may help me to bear my misery of self-reproach and sus~ 
pense, if 1am kept informed of his illness. There is no fear 
of infection by my receiving letters. I am to write to a friend 
of Mrs. Vimpany, who lives in another house, and who will 
answer my inquiries. Do you object, dear Harry, to my 
getting news of Hugh Mountjoy every day, while he is in 
danger ?’’ 

I was perfectly willing that she should get that news, and! 
she ought to have known it. 

It seemed to me to be also a bad sign that she made her 
request with dry eyes. She must have cried, when she first: 
heard that he was likely to sink under an attack of fever. 
Why were her tears kept hidden in her own room? When she 
came back to me, her face was pale and hard and tearless.. 
Don’t you think she might have forgotten my jealousy, when 
I was so careful myself not to show it? My own belief is 
that she was longing to go to London, and help your wife to 


nurse the poor man, and catch the fever, and die with him 
if he died. 

Is this bitter ? 
pipe with it. 

Well, the correspondence relating to the sick man con- 
tinued every day ; and every day—oh, Vimpany, another con- 
cession to my jealousy !—she handed the letters to me to read. 
I made excuses (we Irish are good at that, if we are good at 
nothing else), and declined to read the medical reports. One 
morning, when she opened the letter of that day, there passed 
over her a change which is likely to remain in my memory as 
long as I live. Never have I seen such an ecstasy of happiness 
in any woman’s face, as I saw when she read the lines which 
informed her that the fever was mastered. Iris is sweet and 
delicate and bright—essentially fascinating, ina word. But 
she was never a beautiful woman, until she knew that Mount- 
joy’s life was safe; and she will never be a beautiful woman 
again, unless the time comes when my death leaves her free 
to marry him. On her wedding-day, he will see the trans- 
formation that I saw—and he will be dazzled as I was. 

She looked at me, as if she expected me to speak. 

‘“‘T am glad indeed,”’ I said, ‘‘ that he is out of danger.’ 

She ran to me—she kissed me ; I wouldn’t have believed it 
was in her to give such kisses. ‘‘ Now I have your sympathy,” 
she said, ‘‘my happiness is complete !’’ Do you think I was 
indebted for those kisses to myself, or to that other man? No, 
no—here is an unworthy doubt. I discard it. Vile suspicion 
shall not wrong Ivis this time. 

And yet— 

Shall I go on, and write the rest of it? 

Poor, dear Arthur Mountjoy once told me of a foreign 
author, who was in great doubt of the right answer to some 
tough question that troubled him. He went into his garden 
and threw a stone at a tree. If he hit the tree, the answer 
would be—Yes. If he missed the tree, the answer would be— 
No. I am going into the garden to imitate the foreign 
author.. You shall hear how it ends. 

T have hit the tree. As a necessary consequence, I must 
go on and write the rest of it. 

There is a growing estrangement between Iris and myself— 
and my jealousy doesn’t altogether account for it. Sometimes, 
it occurs to me that we are thinking of what our future 
relations with Mountjoy are likely to be, and are ashamed to 
confess it to each other. Sometimes—and perhaps this second, 
and easiest, guess may be the right one—I am apt to conclude 
that we are only anxious about money matters. I am waiting 
for her to touch on the subject, and she is waiting for me ; 
and there we are at a deadlock. 

I wish I had some reason for going to some other place. 
I wish I was lost among strangers. I should like to find 
myself in a state of danger, meeting the risks that I used to 
run in my vagabond days. Now I think of it, I might enjoy 
this last excitement by going back to England, and giving the 
Invincibles a chance of shooting me as a traitor to the cause. 
But my wife would object to that. 

Suppose we change the subject. 

You will be glad to hear that you know something of law, 
as well as of medicine. I sent instructions to my solicitor in 
London to raise a loan on my life-insurance. What you said 
to me turns out to be right. I can’t raise a farthing, for three 
years to come, out of all the thousands of pounds which I 
shall leave behind me when I die. 

Are my prospects from the newspaper likely to cheer me 
after such a disappointment as this? ‘The new journal, I have 
the pleasure of informing you, is much admired. When I 
inquire for my profits, I hear that the expenses are heavy, and 


Perhaps it is. Tear it off, and light your 


Now he looked angry, 


and now he looked puzzled; and now he 


Tam told that IT must wait for a rise in our circulation. How 
long? Nobody knows. 

I shall keep these pages open for a few days more, on the 
chance of something happening which may alter my present 
position for the better. 


My position has altered for the worse. 

I have been obliged to fill my empty purse, for a little 
while, by means of a bit of stamped paper. And how shall [ 
meet my liabilities when the Note falls due? Let time answer 
the question; for the present the evil day is put off. In the 
meanwhile, if that literary speculation of yours is answering 
no better than my newspaper, I can lend you a few pounds to 
get on with. What do you say (on second thoughts) to com- 
ing back to your old quarters at Passy, and giving me your 
valuable advice by word of mouth instead of by letter? ~ 

Come, and feel my pulse, and look at my tongue—and tell 
me how these various anxieties of mine are going to end, before 
we are any of us a year older. Shall I, like you, be separated 
from my wife—at her request; oh, not at mine! Or shall J 
be locked up in prison? And what will become of You? Do 
you take the hint, doctor ? 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
MY CLAD Ys! END, 

‘‘Entreat Lady Harry not to write to me. She will be 
tempted to do so, when she hears that there is good hope of 
Mr. Mountjoy’s recovery. But, even from that loving and 
generous heart, I must not accept expressions of gratitude 
which would only embarrass me. All that I have done, as a 
nurse, and all that I may yet hope to do, is no more than an 
effort to make amends for my past life. Ivis has my heart’s 
truest wishes for her happiness. Until I can myself write to 
her without danger, let this be enough.” 


In those terms, dearest of women, your friend has sent 
your message tome. My love respects as well as admires you; 
your wishes are commands to me. At the same time, I may 
find some relief from the fears of the future that oppress me, 
if I can confide them to friendly ears. May I not harmlessly 
write to you, if I only write of my own poor self ? 

Try, dear, to remember those pleasant days when you 
were staying with us, in our honeymoon time, at Paris. 

You warned me, one evening when we were alone, to be on 
my guard against any circumstances which might excite my 
husband’s jealousy. Since then, the trouble that you foresaw 
has fallen on me; mainly, I am afraid, through my own want 
of self-control. It is so hard for a woman, when she really 
loves a man, to understand a state of mind which can make 
him doubt her. 

I have discovered that jealousy varies. 
what I mean. 

Lord Harry was silent and sullen (ah, how well I knew 
what-that meant!) while the life of our poor Hugh was in 
jeopardy. When I read the good news which told me that he 
was no longer in danger, I don’t know whether there was any 
change worth remarking in myself—but, there was a change 
in my husband, delightful to see. His face showed such 
sweet sympathy when he looked at me, he spoke so kindly and 
nicely of Hugh, that I could only express my pleasure by 
kissing him. You will hardly believe me, when I tell you that 
his hateful jealousy appeared again, at that moment. He 
looked surprised, he looked suspicious—he looked, I declare, 
as if he doubted whether I meant it with all my heart when I 


Let me tell you 


took a long letter from his pocket. 
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The information struck her dumb, 


‘dhim! What incomprehensible creatures men are! W' 
: ead in novels of women who are able to manage their masters 
wish I knew how to manage mine. 


€ 
occupied with other things 
our anxieties because the subject humiliates him ? 
I could bear it no longer. 
“ec a . . 

Our debts are increasing,’’ I said. 
of any way of paying them?” 
ry ee had feared that my question might irritate him. To my 
e ief, he seemed to be diverted by it. 

The payment of debts,’’ he replied, ‘‘is a problem that I 


“Have you thought 


am too poor to solve. Perhaps, I got near to it the other 
day.” 

[I asked how. 

“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘I found r 
friends. By-the-by, how is your 
heard lately of Mr. Mountjoy ?”’ 

“T have heard that he is steadily advancing towards 
recovery.”’ 

“Likely, I dare say, to return to France when he feels 
equal to it,’? my husband remarked. ‘ He is a good-natured 
creature. If he finds himself in Paris again, I wonder whether 
he will pay us another vi 0 

He said this quite usly. On my side, I was too much 
astonished to utter a word. My bewilderment seemed to amuse 
him. In his own pleasant way he explained himself :— 


If wishing I had some rich 
ch friend? What have you 


She handed the letter to me and left the table. 


“] ought to have told you, my dear, that I was in Mr. 
Mountj¢ company the night before he returned to England. 
Lsaid some disagreeable things to each other, here in 

the cottage, while you were away in your room. My tongue 
In short, I spoke rudely to 

t that I ought to 


him greatly in my estimation.”’ 

There you have Lord Harry’s own words! Who would 
suppose that he had ever been jealous of the man whom he 
spoke of in this way ¢ 

I explain it to myself, partly by the charm in Hugh’s 
look and manner, which everybody feels ; partly by the ree 
ness with which my husband’s variable nature receives new 
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impressions. I hope you agree with me. In any case, pray let 
Hugh see what I have written to you in this place, and ask him 
what he thinks of it.* 

Encouraged, as you will easily understand, by the delightful 
prospect of a reconciliation between them, I was eager to take 
my first opportunity of speaking freely of Hugh. Up to that 
time, it had been a hard trial to keep to myself so much that 
was deeply interesting in my thoughts and hopes. But my 
hours of disappointment were not at an end yet. We were 
interrupted. 

A letter was brought to us—one of many, already re- 
ceived !—insisting on immediate payment of a debt that had 
been too long unsettled. The dctestable subject of our 
poverty insisted on claiming attention when there was a 
messenger outside, waiting for my poor Harry’s last French 
bank note. 

““What is to be done?’’ I said, when we were left by 
ourselves again. 

My husband’s composure was something wonderful. He 
laughed, and lit a cigar. 

“We have got to the crisis,’ he said. ‘‘The question of 
money has driven us into a corner at last. My darling, have 
you ever heard of such a thing as a promissory note ?”’ 

I was not quite so ignorant as he supposed me to be; I 
said I had heard my father speak of promissory notes. 

This seemed to fail in convincing him. ‘‘ Your father,’’ he 
remarked, ‘used to pay his notes when they fell due.”’ 

I betrayed my ignorance, after all. ‘‘Doesn’t everybody do 
the same?’’ I asked. 

He burst out laughing. ‘‘ We will send the maid to get 
a bit of stamped paper,’’ he said; ‘‘ Ill write the message for 
her, this time.”’ 

Those last words alluded to Fanny’s ignorance of the 
French language, which made it necessary to provide her with 
written instructions, when she was sent on an errand. In our 
domestic affairs, I was able to do this; but, in the present 
case, I only handed the message to her. When she returned 
with a slip of stamped paper, Harry called to me to come to 
the writing-table. 

‘‘Now, my sweet,’’ he said, ‘‘ see how easily money is to 
be got with a scratch of the pen.”’ 

I looked over his shoulder. In less than a minute it was 
done; and he had produced ten thousand frances on paper—in 
English money (as he told me), four hundred pounds. This 
seemed to be a large loan; I asked how he proposed to pay it 
back. He kindly reminded me that he was a newspaper 
proprietor, and, as such, possessed of the means of inspiring 
confidence in persons with money to spare. They could 
afford, it seems, to give him three months in which to arrange 
for repayment. In that time, as he thought, the profits of 
the new journal might come pouring in. He knew best, of 
course. 

We took the next train to Paris, and turned our bit of 
paper into notes and gold. Never was there such a delightful 
companion as my husband, when he has got money in his 
pocket. After so much sorrow and anxiety, for weeks past, 
that memorable afternoon was like a glimpse of Paradise. 

On the next morning, there was an end to my short-lived 
enjoyment of no more than the latter half of a day. 

Watching her opportunity, Fanny Mere came to me while 
I was alone, carrying a thick letterin her hand. She held it 
before me with the address uppermost. 

‘* Please to look at that,’’ she said. 

The letter was directed (in Harry’s handwriting) to Mr. 
Vimpany, at a publishing office in London. Fanny next 
turned the envelope the other way. 

“Look at this side,’’ she resumed. 

The envelope was specially protected by a seal; bearing a 
device of my husband’s own invention; that is to say, the 
initials of his name (Harry Norland) surmounted by a star— 
his lucky star, as he paid me the compliment of calling it, on 
the day when he married me. I was thinking of that day now. 
Fanny saw me looking, with a sad heart, at the impression on 
the wax. She completely misinterpreted the direction taken 
by my thoughts. 

“*Tell me to do it, my lady,’’ she proceeded; ‘‘ and I’ll 
open the letter.”’ 

I looked at her. She showed no confusion. ‘‘I can seal 
it up again,’’ she coolly explained, ‘‘ with a bit of fresh wax 
and my thimble. Perhaps Mr. Vimpany won’t be sober 
enough to notice it.’’ 

“Do you know, Fanny, that you are making a dishonour- 
able proposal to me?’’ I said. 

‘*T know there’s nothing I can do to help you that I won’t 
do,’’? she answered; ‘‘and you know why. I have made a 
dishonourable proposal—have I? That comes quite naturally 
to a lost woman likeme. Shall I tell you what Honour means? 
It means sticking at nothing, in your service. Please tell me 
to open the letter.”’ i 

“ How did you come by the letter, Fanny ?”’ 

‘My master gave it to me to put in the post.”’ 

“Then, post it.’ 

The strange creature, so full of contraries—so sensitive at 
one time, so impenetrable at another—pointed again to the 
address. 

‘“‘ When the master writes to that man,’’? she went on— 
‘‘a Jong letter (if you will notice), and a sealed letter—your 
ladyship ought to see what is inside it. I haven’t a doubt 
myself that there’s writing under this seal which bodes trouble 
to you. The spare bedroom is empty. Do you want to have 
the doctor for your visitor again? Don’t tell me to post the 
letter, till 1’ve opened it first.’’ 

“*T do tell you to post the letter.’’ 

Fanny submitted, so far. But she had anew form of per- 
suasion to try, before her reserves of resistance were exhausted. 
“Tf the doctor comes back,’’ she continued, ‘‘ will your lady- 
ship give me leave to go out, whenever I ask for it? ’’ 

This was surely presuming on my indulgence. ‘‘ Are you 
not expecting a little too much? ’’ I suggested—not unkindly. 

““Tf you say that, my lady,’’ she answered, ‘‘I shall be 
obliged to ask you to suit yourself with another maid.”’ 

‘There was a tone of dictation in this, which I found beyond 
endurance. In my anger, I said: ‘‘ Leave me whenever you 
like. 

“‘T shall leave you when I’m dead—not before,’’ was the 
reply that I received. ‘‘ But if you won’t let me have my 
liberty without going away from you, for a time, I must go— 
for your sake.”’ 

(For my sake ! 

She went on :— 

“Try to see it, my lady, as I do! If we have the doctor 
with us again, I must be able to watch him.”’ 

sOWhy??? 

‘* Because he is your enemy, as I believe.” 

“* How can he hurt me, Fanny? ’’ 

“‘Through your husband, my lady, if he can do it in no 
other way. Mr. Vimpany shall have a spy st his heels. Dis- 
honourable! oh, dishonourable again! Never mind. I don’t 
pretend to know what that villain means to do, if he and my 


Pray observe that.) 


* Note hy Mrs. Vimpany.—t shall certainly not be foolish enough to 
show what she has written to Mr. Mountjoy. Poor deluded Iris! Miser- 
able, fatal marriage ! 


. 


’ hope, your large profits will fall due. 


lord get together again. But this I can tell you, If it’s in 
woman’s wit to circumvent him, here I am with my mind made 
up. With my mind made up!’’ she repeated fiercely—and 
recovered on a sudden her customary character as a quiet well- 
trained servant, devoted to her duties. ‘‘ I?ll take my master’s 
letter to the post now,’’ she said. ‘‘Is there anything your 
ladyship wants in the town? ”’ 

What do you think of Fanny Mere? Ought I t6 have treated 
this last offer of her services, us T treated her proposal to open 
the letter? I was not able to do it. 

The truth is, I was so touched by her devotion to me, that 
T could not prevail on myself to mortify her by a refusal. I 
believe there may be a good reason for the distrust of the 
doctor which possesses her so strongly; and I feel the import- 
ance of having this faithful and determined woman for an ally. 
Let me hope that Mr. Vimpany’s return (if it is to take place) 
may be delayed until you can safely write, with your own 
hand, such a letter of wise advice as I sadly need. 

In the meantime, give my love to Hugh, and say to this 
dear friend all that I might have said for myself, if I had been 
nearhim. But take care that his recovery is not retarded by 
anxiety for me. Pray keep him in ignorance of the doubts 
and fears with which [ am now looking at the future. If I 
was not so fond of my husband, I should be easier in my 
mind. This sounds contradictory, but I believe you will 
understand it. For awhile, my dear, good-bye. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DOCTOR MEANS MISCHIEF. 


On the day after Lord Harry’s description of the state of his 
mind reached London, a gentleman presented himself at the 
publishing office of Messrs. Boldside Brothers, and asked for 
the senior partner, Mr. Peter Boldside. When he sent in his 
card, it bore the name of ‘‘ Mr. Vimpany.’’ 

‘*To what fortunate circumstance am I indebted, sir, for 
the honour of your visit?’’ the senior partner inquired. His 
ingratiating manners, his genial smile, his roundly resonant 
voice, were personal advantages of which he made a merciless 
use. The literary customer who entered the office, hesitating 
before the question of publishing a work at his own expense, 
generally decided to pay the penalty when he encountered Mr. 
Peter Boldside. 

“*T want to inquire about the sale of my work,’’ Mr. Vim- 
pany replied. 

‘* Ah, doctor, you have come to the wrong man. You must 
go to my brother.”’ 

Mr. Vimpany protested. ‘‘ You mentioned the terms when 
I first applied to you,” he said, ‘“‘and you signed the agree- 
ment.’”’ 

“That is in my department,’’? the senior partner genily 
explained. ‘‘ And I shall write the cheque when, as we both 
But our sales of works 
are in the department of my brother, Mr. Paul Boldside.’’? He 
rang a bell; a clerk appeared, and received his instructions: 
“Mr. Paul. Good morning, doctor.” 

Mr. Paul was, personally speaking, his brother repeated— 
without the deep voice, and without the genial smile. Con- 
ducted to the office of the junior partner, Mr. Vimpany found 
himself in the presence of a stranger, occupied in turning over 
the pages of a newspaper. When his name was announced, 
the publisher started, and handed his newspaper to the doctor. 

“This is a coincidence,”’ he said. ‘‘ I was looking, sir, for 
your name in the pages which I have just put into your hand. 
Surely the editor can’t have refused to publish your letter? ”’ 

Mr. Vimpany was sober, and therefore sad, and therefore 
(again) not to be trifled with by a mystifying reception. ‘‘I 
don’t understand you,’’ he answered gruffly. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?”? 

‘Ts it possible that you have not scen last week’s number 
of the paper?’’ Mr. Paulasked. ‘‘ And you a literary man !”’ 
He forthwith produced the last week’s number, and opened it 
at the right place. ‘‘ Read that, sir,’’ he said, with something 
in his manner which looked like virtuous indignation. 

Mr. Vimpany found himself confronted by a letter addressed 
to the editor. It was signed by an eminent physician, whose 
portrait had appeared in the first serial part of the new 
work—accompanied by a brief memoir of his life, which pur- 
ported to be written by himself. Not one line of the auto- 
biography (this celebrated person declared) had proceeded 
from his pen. Mr. Vimpany had impudently published an 
imaginary memoir, full of false reports and scandalous inven- 
tions—and this after he had been referred to a trustworthy 
source for the necessary particulars. Stating these facts, the 
indignant physician cautioned readers to beware of purchasing 
a work which, so far ashe was concerned, was nothing less than 
a fraud on the public. 

“‘Tf you can answer that letter, sir,’ Mr. Paul Boldside 
resumed, ‘‘ the better it will be, I can tell you, for the sale of 
your publication.” 

Mr. Vimpany made a reckless reply: ‘‘I want to know 
how the thing sells. Never mind the letter.”’ 

“Never mind the letter?’’ the junior partner repeated. 
“*& positive charge of fraud is advanced by a man at the head 
of his profession against a work which we have published—and 
you say, Never mind the letter.” 

The rough customer of the Boldsides struck his fist on the 
table. ‘‘ Bother the letter! I insist on knowing what the 
sale is.” 

Still preserving his dignity, Mr. Paul (like My. Peter) rang 
for the clerk, and briefly gave an order. ‘‘Mr. Vimpany’s 
account,’’ he said—and proceeded to admonish Mr. Vimpany 
himself. 

“You appear, sir, to have no defence of your conduct to 
offer. Our firm has a reputation to preserve. When I have 
consulted with my brother, we shall be under the disagreeable 
necessity-——— ”’ 

Here (as he afterwards told his brother) the publisher was 
brutally interrupted by the author :— 

‘*Tf you will have it,’’ said this rude man, ‘“‘ here it is in 
two words. ‘The doctor’s portrait is the likeness of an ass. 
As he couldn’t do it himself, I wanted materials for writing 
his life. He referred me to the year of his birth, the year of 
his marriage, the year of this, that, and the other. Who cares 
about dates? The public likes to be tickled by personal 
statements. Very well—I tickled the public.- There you have 
it in a nutshell.” 

The clerk appeared at that auspicious moment, with the 
author’s account neatly exhibited under two sides: a Debtor 
side, which represented the expenditure of Hugh Mountjoy’s 
money; and a Creditor side, which represented (so far) Mr. 
Vimpany’s profits. Amount of these last: £3 14s. 10d. 

Mr. Vimpany tore up the account, threw the pieces in the 
face of Mr. Paul, and expressed his sentiments in one oppro- 
brious word: ‘‘ Swindlers !’’ 

The publisher said: ‘‘ You shall hear of us, sir, through 
our lawyer.”’ 

And the author answered: ‘‘ Go to the devil!”’ 


Once out in the streets again, the first open door at which 
Mr. Vimpany stopped was the door of a tavern. He ordered a 
glass of brandy and water, and a cigar. 

It was then the hour of the afternoon, between the time 


of luncheon and the time of dinner, when the business of a 
tavern is generally in a state of suspense. The dining-room 
was empty when Mr. Vimpany entered it; and the waiter’s 
unoccupied attention was in want of an object. Hayine 
nothing else to notice, he looked at the person who had just 
come in. The deluded stranger was drinking fiery potato- 
brandy, and smoking (at the foreign price) an English cigar. 
Would his taste tell him the melancholy truth? No: it 
seemed to matter nothing to him what he was drinking or what 
he was smoking. Now he looked angry, and now he looked 
puzzled ; and now he took a long letter from his pocket, and 
read it in places, and marked the places with a pencil. Up 
to some mischief,’’ was the waiter’s interpretation of these 
signs. The stranger ordered a second glass of grog, and 
drank it in gulps, and fell into such deep thought that he let 
his cigar go out. Evidently, a man in search of an idea. And 
to all appearance, he found what he wanted on a sudden. Tn 
a hurry he paid his reckoning, and left his small change and 
his unfinished cigar on the table, and was off before the waiter 
could say ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 

The next place at which he stopped was a fine house in a 
spacious square. A carriage was waiting at the door, The 
servant who opened the door knew him. 

“Sir James is going out again, sir, in two minutes,’’ the 
man said. Mr. Vimpany answered: ‘‘I won’t keep him two 
minutes.” 

A bell rang from the room on the ground floor; and a 
gentleman came out, as Mr. Vimpany was shown in. Sir 
James’s stethoscope was still in his hand; his latest medica] 
fee lay on the table. ‘Some other day, Vimpany,”’ the great 
surgeon said ; ‘‘ I have no time to give you now.”’ 

“Will you give me a minute?’’ the humble doctor asked. 

“Very well. What is it?” 

“‘T am down in the world now, Sir James, as you know— 
and I am trying to pick myself up again.’’ 

‘Very creditable, my good fellow. How can I help you? 
Come, come,—out with it. You want something.”’ 

“T want your great name to do me a great service. I am 
going to France. A letter of introduction, from ycu, will 
open doors which might be closed to an unknown man like 
myself.” 

“What doors do you mean ?’’ Sir James asked. 

“The doors of the hospitals in Paris.’’ 

“Wait a minute, Vimpany. Have you any particular 
object in view?’’ 

““A professional object, of course,’ the ready doctor 
answered. ‘I have got an idea for a new treatment of dis- 
eases of the lungs; and I want to see if the French have made 
any recent discoveries in that direction.”’ 

Sir James took up his pen—and hesitated. His ill-starred 
medical colleague had been his fellow-student and his friend, 
in the days when they were both young men. They had seen 
but little of each other since they had gone their different 
ways—one of them, on the high road which leads to success, 
the other down the byways which end in failure. The 
famous surgeon felt a passing doubt of the use which his 
needy and vagabond inferior might make of hisname. Tor a 
moment his pen was held suspended over the paper. But the 
man of great reputation was also a man of great heart. Old 
associations pleaded with him, and won their cause. His 
companion of former times left the house, provided with a 
letter of introduction to the chief surgeon at the Hotel Dicu, 
in Paris. 

Mr. Vimpany’s next and last proceeding for that day was 
to stop at a telegraph-office, and to communicate economically 
with Lord Harry in three words :— 

“ Expect me to-morrow.”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


Lady Grosvenor attended the eighteenth conversazione of 
the Chester Society-of Natural Science and Literature, and 
presented Mr. ‘I’. Ruddy with the Kingsley memorial prize, 
and also distributed other awards. 

During September 2619 dogs were received, fed. and shel- 
tered at the Dogs’ Home, and nearly 400 homes were found for 
the more fortunate ones. The growing popularity of the 
“Home” is seen by the large number of visitors (3158) who 
inspected the establishment during the month. The gates of 
the home are punctually closed during the winter months at 
four p.m. 

The Queen has approved of the appointment of Sir Charles 
Cameron Lees, Governor of Barbadoes, to be Governor of Mau- 
ritius, in succession to Sir John Pope Hennessy, who retires 
on the completion of his term of office. Her Majesty has also 
been pleased to approve of the appointment of Sir Walter J. 
Sendall, Governor of the Windward Islands, to be Governor of 
Barbadoes ; and of the appointment of the Hon. Sir Walter 
Hely Hutchinson, Lieutenant-Governor of Malta, to be Governor 
of the Windward Islands. 

The Indian Government are about to be called upon to 
repay a sum of £100,000 which they have had in their 
possession for several years, the proceeds of a legacy left by 
the wife of one of the native Princes, who died upwards of 
thirty years ago. The deceased lady, says the Mrecman’s 
Journal, was an Irishwoman, who went to India some sixty 
years since as the travelling companion of two wealthy English 
ladies. During her stay in India she attracted the notice of 
one of the native Princes, and he married her. The pair lived 
happily together for upwards of thirty years, the wife having 
a separate estate settled upon her by the Maharajah. She dicd 
childless, and left no will. Her property was taken over hy 
the Indian Government, and it has remained in their hands 
ever since. It was, at the time of her death, £30,000; but its 
value has since risen to close on £100,000. The relatives of the 
deceased lady in Ireland were in entire ignorance of her fate 
up to quite recently, when they learnt it accidentally froma 
returned Indian soldier. The inquiries which have since been 
instituted have fully established her marriage with the Indian 
Prince, not only according to the rites of the Mussulman but 
also of the Christian Church. They also have assured them- 
selves of the existence and value of the property she left 
behind her at her death. 
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GLASGOW NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
These stately buildings for the accommodation of the Corpo- 
ration of Glasgow and their business offices have been six 
years in construction, the foundation-stone having been laid 
by Lord Provost Ure in October 1883. They occupy a site 
bounded by George-square, John-street, Cochrane-street, and 
George-street, the front extending along the whole east side of 
George-square. The architectural style of this front is that of 
the Italian Renaissance, with a grand entrance arch of Roman 
character. The keystone of this central arch exhibits the 
city arms, with the motto“ Let Glasgow flourish,” supported 
by figures of Religion, Virtue, and Knowledge. Over the side 
arches are figures of the Fine Arts and the Sciences; above 
stand those of Harmony, Peace, Prosperity,and Health. The 
“Jubilee Pediment,” 50 ft. long and 11ft. high, contains a 
seated statue of Queen Victoria, supported by figures repre- 
senting England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, all the figures 
of colossal size; with sculptures in relief, of groups and 
figures representing the Colonies and India, Africa and Eastern 
Asia. Above stands the figure of Truth, accompanied by 
Wealth and Honour. 

The interior halls and apartments present much grandeur 
and magnificence. The Loggia, or entrance-hall, has a vaulted 
ceiling of Venetian mosaic, brilliant in colour, upheld by 
columns of red Aberdeen granite, on bases of grey granite, 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The twenty-ninth annual mecting of the Church Congress has 
been held at Cardiff. As noted in our last issue, on the 
opening day, Oct. 1, the Bishop of Llandaff, the president for 
the year, held a reception in the forenoon in the Park Hall, a 
large public hall with a gallery, which was filled with 
iwmembers of the congress. It was decorated with the 
banners of preceding congresses, and that of Cardiff for 
this year occupied the place of honour behind the president's 
chair. Most of the clergy wore their robes. Among those 
who attended were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of St. Davids, Salisbury, Asaph, and Bedford ; 
Bishop Barry, Earl Nelson. Mr. J. G. ‘Talbot, M.P., 
Colonel Hill, M.P., and the Dean of Llandaff. After the 
formal reception the clergy formed into processions and 
walked to _one or other of the churches to attend the 
Services which preceded the formal opening of the congress. 
In the afternoon the Bishop of Llandaff gave the presidential 
address in the Park Hall, showing the progress which had 
been made by the Church in Wales, and claimed for her that 
was fully alive to her responsibilities, and had more mem- 
ie than any other religious body in the Principality. At the 
close of the address, which was loudly cheered, papers were 
read on the Church’s mode of dealing with rapidly growing 
Popuipslons ; the respective merits of the division of parishes, 
ie /” of mission-rooms and lay co-operation, and community 
Me ad the clergy. Meetings were held in the afternoon and 
The second was an exciting day in both the congress-halls. 
apers were read and discussed upon “The Church in Wales,” 


and with capitals of green marble, forming a nave and 
transepts. Doorways to the main staircases are supported by 
stone caryatid figures. One grand staircase. all of marble, 
with fine pillared arches and domed roofs of tinted glass, very 
beautiful in general effect and in details, leads to the Banquet- 
ing Hall; the other to the Council Chamber. ‘The Banqueting 
Hall, 120 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high, will be splendidly 
painted, with much gilding; the Drawing-Room, called the 
*Satinwood Salon,” from the costly material of the carved 
and fluted pilasters around its walls, also the Mahogany 
Salon, and the small Octagon Room, complete a hand- 
some series of Municipal State apartments, in which 
sumptuousness of materials has been combined with fine taste 
and originality of design. The Council-Chamber, 60 ft. long 
and 30 ft. wide. is panelled with mahogany to the height of 
15 ft., above which is a deep frieze of gold on a greenish- 
yellow ground, and in the centre of the ceiling a dome of 
richly stained glass. A door from the Council-Chamber leads 
into the bright aud elegant satinwood saloon. We have not 
space to describe the decorations of these noble apartments, 
or the Lord Provost's Room, the Dean of Guild’s Room, the 
refreshment-room, the corridors, landings, and_ staircases, 
which altogether make one of the most superb interiors 
among the modern public palaces of City Corporations. 

The architect of these grand buildings is Mr. William 
Young, of London; Mr. Henry D. Walton, of Glasgow, has 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, GLASGOW. 


“ Parochial Missions,” “The Training of the Welsh Clergy,” 
and “ Sunday Observance.” In the afternoon “ ‘The Literature 
of the Day and its Attitude towards Christianity” was dis- 
cussed at some length, after papers on the subject had been 
read. Great interest was evoked by a paper read in the 
evening by Mr. Edward Terry, the actor, on “ Popular Amuse- 
ment in Relation to Christian Life.” He said Churchmen 
would find that theatres and actors were not so black as they 
were painted. The stage was a necessity of the times. It 
could not be denied that there were occasionally reprehensible 
performances, but theatres should not be avoided on that 
account any more than reading should be prohibited because 
bad books were published. He blamed clergymen for holding 
aloof from the theatre and condemning the stage unseen and 
unheard, 

Elementary education was the first subject discussed on 
the third day, Lord Norton and the Rey. J. R. Diggle speaking 
against the proposal to establish free schools. Canon Gregory 
read a paper on the organisation of religious teaching in 
School Board districts. “The Church’s Care of Children” was 
considered under several heads at another morning meeting. 
In the evening the principal gathering was to hear papers 
read by Mr. H. W. Hill on the better housing of the working 
classes, the Bishop of Bedford on recreation, Canon Blackley 
on thrift, and the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth on the sweating 
system. : 

The proceedings of the Congress were brought to a close on 
Oct. 4. In the morning a devotional meeting was held; and 
in the afternoon the subject of the papers, the most important 
of which was read by Sir J, Kennaway, was the relationship 


assisted in the superintendence of the building, the general 
contractors being Messrs. Morrison and Mason. The sculpture 
has been executed by Mr. John Mossman, of Glasgow, assisted 
by Mr. G. Lawson and Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of 
London; Mr. Rhind, of Edinburgh; and several Glasgow 
sculptors. The official public opening, on Monday, Oct. 7 
was the crowning event of Sir James King's year of office 
as Lord Provost of Glasgow. Her Majesty the Queen, in 
August last year, performed the ceremony of opening part of 
the buildings. 


Sir Howard Grubb, F.R.S., has been unanimously elected 
honorary secretary of the Royal Dublin Society. 


Dr. Cameron, of Huddersfield, has been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health for Leeds, at a salary of £700 a year and 
allowances, in place of Dr. Goldie, resigned. There were fifty- 
two candidates. J 

_A new Market-Hall, which the Corporation of Carlisle has 
huilt near the centre of the city, ata cost of nearly £40,000, 
was opened on Oct. 2 by the Mayor, Mr. James R. Creighton, 
and the Mayoress. The Council conferred upon his Worship 
the honorary freedom of the city, while the citizens presented 
him with a gold casket and the Mayoress with a diamond 
bracelet. There were great festivities during the day, and in 
the evening the city was illuminated. 


between the Church at home and foreign missions. At another 
sectional meeting the Dean of Llandaff spoke of the indebted- 
ness of the Church in Wales to Noneonformity. ‘The congress 
was brought to a close with a conversazione, at which a large 
number of guests were entertained by the Bishop of Llandaff. 
Hull has been selected as the place for next year's congress. 


A ORY FOR VENGEANCE IN MOROCCO. 


Our Artists and Correspondents in Morocco have contributed 
forcible Sketches of the people of that ill-governed Moham- 
medan State, which is styled an Empire; and especially of 
some incidents attending the Sultan’s military expedition to 
subdue the revolted native tribes in the highlands of the 
Atlas. ‘To this occasion belongs the painful scene represented 
in our large Engraving. A portion of the Beni M’Guild tribe 
had made their submission to the Sultan. The rest of the 
tribe came down, treacherously killed all the men of the 
villages that had surrendered, and pillaged their habitations, 
leaving in the “djar” only a few women and men too old to 
take arms. It was an affecting scene when the desolate 
women, perceiving the Sultan’s approach, laid out the bodies 
of the slain in front of the village, and gave vent to their 
despair by frightful screams, tearing their hair, and violent 
lamentation. Others stood waving some rags as signals to 
call the attention of the coming Sultan. They implored him 
to revenge those who had ventured to recognise his authority 
in joining his flag. Our Illustration is derived from a sketch 
by M. Gabriel Nicolet, a French artist, who was a witness of 
the scene. 


Our Artis's and Correspondents in Morocco haye contributed forcible Sketches of the people of 
that ill-governed Mohammedan State, which is styled an Empire ; and especially of some incidents 


attending the Sultan’s military expedition to subdue the revolted native tribes in the highlands of . 


the Atlas. To this occasion belongs the painful scene represented in the above Engraving. A 
portion of the Beni M’Gnild tribe had made their submission to the Suitan. The rest of the tribe 
came down, treacherously killed all the men of the villages that had surrendered, and pillaged 
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their habitations, leaving in the “djar” only a few women and men too old to take arms. It 
was an affecting scene when the desolate women, perceiving the Sultan's approach, laid out the 
bodies of the slain in front of the village, and gave vent to their despair by frightful screams, 
tearing their hair, and violent lamentation. Others stood waving some rags as signals to call the 
attention of the coming Sultan. They implored him to revenge those who had ventured to 
recognise his authority in joining his flag. 
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TWO OLD GERMAN TOWNS. 
GOSLAR AND SOEST. 

We had settled to make a little journey in the Hartz district, and we went by 
Antwerp to Goslar. It would have been much wiser to go by way of Rotterdam, 
which is little more than a half-day’s journey from Hanover. Before we had 
been a day in Goslar, however, we found so much to see and to note that our 
plans respecting the Hartz became hazy, and we 
saw very little beyond the environs of the 
ancient town. 

It is a surprisingly perfect little town— 
its walls are well preserved, and now form 
delightful shaded walks. Some of the massive 
round towers remain, notably the Zwinger, 
most impressive at sunset, the towers of 
the Burg Thor and the Pauls Thurm, close 
to the railway-station. There are also some 
interesting churches. But the chief feature of 
Goslar is its impressiveness. It was a Royal 
city once upon a time; and the ancient palace, 
the Kaiserpfalz, stands just outside it; also the 
porch of what must have been a grand cathedral, 
the Domkapelle, pulled down, alas! at the be- 
ginning of the century because funds could not 
be raised to restore it. The Market-place is 
very large; in its centre is a quaint fountain, 
formed by two block-metal basins, one above 
another, and tonped by a big brazen eagle. One 
side of this Markt-Platz is occupied by the 
arcaded Rathhaus, a sixteenth-century building, 
with a picturesque porch and balcony on its 
first storey, led up to bya flight of stone s'eps 
at one corner. ‘lhere isa good deal that is in- 
teresting within the old Huldigung Chamber, 
with walls painted by Wohlgemuth ; and several 
ancient art treasures, besides other curiosities. 

OUTSIDE GOSLAR. At right angles with this corner, and forming 
another side of the square, is a yet moie 

picturesque building than the Rathhaus. The lower storey is arcaded, and in 
front of the piers oleanders and other plants stand in large green tubs, and 
behind this screen are tables and chairs, where visitors drink their coffee aid 
now and then eat their dinners and smoke over their newspapers. This grand 
old building is the Kaiserworth, the chief hotel of Goslar. It was built, the 
Goslar people say, by the Emperor Lothair of Saxony, in 1494, for the Guild of 
Wool Merchants; but it is called the Kaiserworth, not so much as a remembrance 
of its Imperial donor, as for the wooden statues of Emperors along its first 


Worthan CQuord om | 


AN OLD COURTYARD, GOSLAR. 


storey. About life-size, and painted and gilded, eight Kaisers stand at the angle of each window, frowning down 
on thesquare below. Each one has a carved emblem at his feet. There are five windows on each storey along 
the front of the building, but the central window projects and makes a five-sided oriel, which on the second floor 
rises in a peaked and slated cap out of the lofty roof, and is crowned by another brazen eagle—a brother to the 
guardian of the fountain. The roof, as we gazed up at it from below, looked perpendicular; it has several sets of 
tiny dormers, each crowned by a tall spike with a gilded ball above; just below the eaves of the roof itself 
isa series of beautifully carved birds and animals. Not only the outside of the Kaiserworth is satisfactory: the 
traveller finds therein a good bed and good food and good wine at a most reasonable cost, and the genial landlord, 
Herr Bode, is especially pleased to be 
of service to English visitors. So far 
as we could see, people rush off to 
Harzburg, a little watering - place 
beyond the Oker Valley, and leave 
this fine old town unexplored. 

Goslar is very rich in old houses, 
with wooden fronts beautifully carved 
with legends and scroll work, and 
there is so much colour in the place, 
especially in some of the courtyards, 
that. one wonders artists have not 
found it out. An old house of early 
sixteenth-century date, behind the 
Markt- Kirche, has a marvellous 
front—the figures on the bas-relicts 
are most minutely carved in stone, 
but unfortunately the subjects are 
less delicate than the workmanship. 
It would take too much space to 
enumerate some of these remarkable 
house-fronts. The town is so small 
that they are not hard to find as one 
strolls through its quaint, well-keyit 
streets. A week may be very pleasantly 
spent here. The air is so pure and 
bracing that it reminded us of the 
moor at Ilkley ; for Goslar is about 
1000 ft. above sea-level, and the 
Kummelsberg —the highest of the 
surrounding hills—rises about 1000 ft. 
higher. And this is another point in 
favour of Goslar: it is, as I have 
THE ZWINGER, GOSLAR. ; said, surrounded by these Martz SOEST. 
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“mountains” : but they are detached from one another, and 
fresh breezes reach the town from every quarter between the 
green hills. There are delightful walks on every side, and 
plenty of excursions can be made into the Hartz. Goslar 
makes an exploring point for the western Hartz, as Quedlin- 
burg does for the eastern side of this region. Our 
favourite walk was up the Kummelsberg just before sunset. 
All round us were the quaint round-topped hills of the Hartz, 
chiefly green, but sometimes pine-clothed or reddening with 
heather. On the right the red-roofed town, with its massive 
towers and slender spires, lay at our feet, girdled with its belt 
of trees and gardens. Higher up we reached the edge of the 
hill, and looked down on to the fishpond in the beautiful Herz- 
berger valley. A soft olive green in the waning light, far 
away to the right, is the Brocken, and itis said that the view 
reaches Brunswick. While we climbed, the sun had gone to 
rest behind the hill opposite the Kummelsberg, on which it 
had left the reflection of its rich red glow. Almost it seemed 
as if there was fire within the huge scarified hill, for the 
Kummelsberg is defaced by the mining work carried on here 
for centuries. Gold and silver, copper and lead, as well as 
alum, sulphur, zinc, and vitriol, have all been found in these 
mines, which may be explored by adventurous travellers. 
Little precious metal is now found there. but at one time the 
reputation of the silver mine of the Kummelsberg added 
greatly to the importance of Goslar. 

The view from the Steinberg, on the opposite side of 
Goslar, is more extended ; but we found it a less interesting 
walk than the Kummelsberg. It seems, however, to be in 
greater favour with the people of Goslar. 

South-west of this fascinating little town is an old West- 
phalian city called Soest. It has not the same charm as Goslar, 
and yet I fancy that all lovers of ancient architecture ought 
to see the wonderful churches of Soest. Several of them are 


. Byzantine, notably St. Patroclus, the cathedral, and the little 


Hannehen church—this last is marvellously quaint, but 
unfortunately last autumn, when we saw it, some patches 
of colour had been discovered on its walls below the 
whitewash; and we heard that the church was to be 
restored, and these frescoes disclosed to view, so that 
there is no saying how long the primitive condition 
of the Hannchen Church may be spared. Then there is a 
lovely fourteenth-century church, called the Wiesen Church— 
St. Mary in the Meadows. This has been taken down and 
rebuilt, we were told, stone for stone. The colour of this 
church—and of all the many churches of Soest, for there are 
many others well worth seeing—is exquisite, a sort of opalesque 
green-grey. There is a quarry of this stone near the town, 
and it is said to harden and to deepen in colour by exposure, 
being soft when first dug out of the quarry. Its gardens are 
a chief feature of Soest, and there are some ancient houses 
with richly carved beams, and one very picturesque gateway 
still remains on the walls. In a square near the cathedral 
was the quaintest entrance to the house of an Apotheke—the 
inside of the porch a bright blue, in vivid contrast to the 
oleander blossom below it. Heinrich Aldegrever, one of the 
most famous of the little masters, was born and lived chiefly 
at Soest. K.S. M. 


NOVELS. 
Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. Three vols. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The prince of all sea-story tellers is the author of 
“John Holdsworth, Mate,” “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
“A Strange Voyage,” and “The Golden Hope.” Naval war- 
fare, indeed, is not in his line, or the freaks and frolics 
ascribed to midshipmen on board English men-of-war, seventy 
or eighty years ago, which Captain Marryat and other 
novelists delightfully narrated. Mr, Clark Russell’s maritime 
studies, the general truthfulness of which may be taken for 
granted, and which appear in scenes and incidents of 
unsurpassed vividness and descriptive force, occur in the 
navigation of merchant vessels, always the modern type of 
sailing vessels, fast clippers in private employ, sometimes for 
trade, but carrying two or three passengers, in other cases 
specially engagedas yachts on a particular romantic errand. 
No writer of fiction before him ever had such an exact and 
intimate knowledge of all the details of this kind of practical 
seamanship. No writer of fiction was ever so thoroughly 
acquainted with the realities of marine scenery, and the 
business of a ship of that class, in all the varying moods 
of the Atlantic Ocean ; no one has approached his striking 
observation and powerful word - pictures of the changeful 
aspects of sea and sky, the effects of wind and weather, 
and especially of climate, the atmospheric phenomena 
of the marine horizon; or has so well enabled us to feel the 
sensations of people afloat, enclosed in a comparatively small 
vessel, unaided by steam, dependent not only for speed but 
even for safety on the sailor's vigilance and skill. But Mr. 
Clark Russell, besides his consummate acquaintance with the 
sea and seafaring life, has the higher qualifications of a great 
novelist; the dramatic imagination of characters, situations, 
passions, and actions, the talent of combining them and bring- 
ing them to an eventual result in the issue of affairs, the 
faculty, above all, of exciting personal interest in the behaviour 
and fortunes of his characters. In these most essential pro- 
perties of fiction he is at least equal to any of his literary con- 
temporaries, while they can be exercised, perhaps, with greater 
advantage in stories of maritime adventure, provided there be 
a young lady on board the ship, than in tales of commonplace 
domesticity, ordinary social civilities, formal manners, and con- 
ventional proprieties, among families residing in town or country 
ashore. The element of romance, which is sadly wanting in our 
home experiences, and for which some novelists endeavour 
to substitute that of crime and secret intrigue, seems to be 
amply supplied by Mr. Clark Russell’s forcible representations 
of the perils and unforeseen chances of an ocean voyage. We 
need this element of imaginative entertainment; but the 
introspective consciousness, refined by the habits of the pre- 
sent age, will not be content with a mere narrative of storms 
and shipwrecks and escapes. It demands materials for the 
analysis of emotional experiences in strange and difficult 
positions. Mr. Clark Russell can also present these, as 
effectively as the landsman novelist; and his new story, 
relating the silent growth of a mutual affection between a 
brave man and a modest young woman, during some weeks of 
extreme hardship and danger shared by these two persons in 
utter separation from the rest of mankind, is a love-story of 
considerable moral interest. Miss Aurelia Grant, engaged to 
marry a commercial gentleman living at Rio de Janeiro, 
Alexander Fraser, is a passenger on board the Iron Crown, 
escorted by the cousin of her intended husband, Richard 
Musgrave, who has had some experience at sea; the ship is 
manned by an unruly crew, who mutiny and kill the mate, 
set the captain and others adrift in a boat, and leave the two 
passengers on a small uninhabited island. This last-mentioned 
act of cruelty, reputed in old times to be a frequent practice of 
pirates and buccaneers, is what has been called in the West Indies 
“ marooning,” a word probably of Spanish or Portuguese deriva- 
tion. The unknown islet on which Mr. Musgrayeand Miss Grant, 
with a scanty store of food and clothing, are abandoned to 
their fate, appears to be one of the numerous “cays” of the 


Bahama group, at the north entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the mutineers having altered the ship’s course to enter that 
Gulf. It might have been thought, before reading the story, 
that this simple theme, comprised in the mutiny of the sailors, 
the “ marooning” of the lady and gentleman, their contriv- 
ances to get shelter and subsistence, and the accidents which 
bring them means of deliverance, could hardly be extended to 
three volumes of substantial narrative. But the tale is not at 
all spun out or padded to undue proportions ; for such is the 
author's fertility and vivacity of invention, and so minutely 
are the successive incidents related, nominally by Mr. Musgrave, 
that fresh interest is aroused by the occurrences of every day, 
and sometimes every hour. The behaviour of the hero and the 
heroine of this romance, in the first instance towards their 
insolent and treacherous persecutors, whose ruffianly conduct 
meets with stern opposition from him, and subsequently in 
their lonely position on the island, working cheerfully to provide 
for their needs and treating each other with delicate courtesy, 
is consistently maintained. Aurelia, beautiful and accom- 
plished, of course, proves herself the bravest, truest, and 
most unselfish of young women ; and Musgrave cannot help 
falling in love with her, though he long refrains, in loyalty to 
the trust imposed on him, from revealing his attachment to 
his cousin’s promised bride. Getting possession of a boat, at 
length, in which two fugitive negroes, perishing of hunger and 
thirst, are cast on the isle, this interesting pair venture forth 
to sea: they are picked up, in desperate extremities, by a 
singular craft, a wretched little Nassau schooner, commanded 
by the funniest of mulatto skippers, transferred to a well- 
appointed Bristol trader, and safely brought home to England. 
All true lovers having our best wishes, it is satisfactory to add 
that this brave couple, when rescued and surrounded by 
friends, are enabled to see the rightfulness of a happy union, 
fairly earned by their partnership in such extraordinary toils 
and perils. The cousin at Rio is not implacably vindictive, 
and finds himself another wife. 


By James Brinsley-Richards. Three 
vols. (R. Bentley and Son.)—In this clever and entertaining 
romance of a South German Royal Court, the author has 
made skilful use of some of the incidents attending the 
eccentric life and the sad death of the late King Louis II. of 
Bavaria, but has constructed an entirely original story, to 
which no objection can be taken, as might be feared, on the 
ground of its being a travesty of the really deplorable event. 
It is not Prince Roderick of Kronheim, the fantastic amateur 
of artistic and poetical self-indulgence, the capricious, ego- 
tistic, yet gallant and high-spirited dreamer of ideal beauty 
and magnificence, scorning the business of State, and ob- 
stinately secluding his person in an artificial paradise of 
refined imaginative taste, who comes to a tragical end. The 
disaster of June 13, 1886, which took place at the island 
Castle or Palace of Berg on the Wurmsee or Starnberg Lake, 
twenty miles from Munich, has its counterpart in this 
fictitious tale; but it is another Prince, Wolfgang, cousin to 
Roderick, who, being manifestly insane, drowns himself and 
his medical attendant, very much in the same manner as King 
Louis, with his physician Dr. Von Gudden, actually perished. 


Prince Roderick. 


Neither Roderick nor Wolfgang of Kronheim is a reigning. 


Sovereign ; the throne is occupied by old King Franz, uncle to 
Roderick and father-in-law to Wolfgang ; but there is a design 
among the courtiers and politicians of this kingdom to procure 
the enactment of a law of succession in accordance with party 
interests. The Salic Law renders it doubtful whether the old 
King’s infant grandson, the child of his daughter Princess 
Ursula and of Prince Wolfgang, should inherit the Crown in 
preference to the King’s nephew. A party, headed by Count 
Hochort, the astute Prime Minister, and naturally favoured 
by the King, who disapproves of Prince Roderick’s behaviour, 
has long been intriguing to get this doubt removed by express 
legislation ; and with that purpose in view no pains are spared 
to aggravate the unpopularity of Roderick, to lead or drive 
him into wilder extravagances, and to defame his personal 
character by all the arts of slander. It will be observed that 
these fictitious circumstances are totally unlike the real 
position of the late King of Bavaria, who succeeded his father 
in 1864, and who in 1870 bore an important part, as the most 
efficient Federal ally of Prussia, in the great French war, and 
in the proclamation of the German Empire. The Prince 
Roderick of our present concern is a much younger man, an 
unfairly treated member of the Royal family, an heir pre- 
sumptive whose title may he defeated, and the object of unjust 
enmity and scandalous persecution. We are easily led, there- 
fore, to regard him with much sympathy, notwithstanding 
his capricious moods and curious tricks of that kind of finesse, 
almost suggestive of duplicity, which is sometimes resorted to 
by persons of high station to guard against the suspected 
treachery of those about them. It is the besetting misery of 
Kings. Emperors, and Princes to contract these habits of 
artifice and secrecy, if not dissimulation, from their persuasion 
of the untrustworthy, venal, time- serving disposition of 
courtiers and servants, in whom they see a crowd of spies and 
betrayers. Prince Roderick, however, is happy to obtain, in 
his private secretary Captain Ferdinand Meredith, an honest 
English gentleman, the supposed narrator of all the affairs of 
Kronheim, with which, in a matrimonial point of view, other 
English people are largely mixed up. One of these, Miss 
Isabel Meadowes, daughter of Lord and Lady Springfield, is the 
heroine at least in such a degree as Prince Roderick may be 
admitted to be the hero. But he, with all his interesting 
qualities and lofty aspirations, is by no means a model lover. 
Though not so grossly profligate as his malicious calumniators 
pretend, he maintains a favourite opera-singer, and has long 
shunned or dreaded the proposals of marriage which are either 
prompted. by mercenary motives, or by insidious designs to 
render him less eligible for the throne. He is nevertheless 
engaged in secret negotiations for the hand of a Princess 
Blanche, connected with the Imperial family of Germany, 
until his heart is captivated by Miss Meadowes, whose mother, 
a desperately ambitious and shameless matchmaker, has 
brought her to the foreign Court. The King and Count 
Hochort are not unwilling to allow Roderick to espouse this 
young lady, in the morganatic style, on condition of his 
renouncing all claim to the throne; but Miss Meadowes, 
resenting this condition as an indignity and an injury 
to the Prince himself, runs away from the country, 
and from her mother, assisted by Captain Meredith, going 
home to her father in London. The Captain, who 
frankly tells us all, is not unsusceptible of tender admir- 
ation for his accomplished countrywoman, having recently 
been forbidden to continue his addresses to his first love, Miss 
Davenant, because he is only a half-pay cavalry officer with 
little private income and no expectations. But he soon falls a 
victim to the wiles of reckless and impudent flirtation with which 
Princess Dot, or Dorothea, the sister of Prince Roderick. chooses 
to divert her vain and vagrant fancy. This highborn lady, who 
is utterly devoid of modesty and honesty, merely plays with the 
unwary Englishman, despising the risk of a scandal, to revenge 
herself for being condemned to marry the foolish Grand Duke 
of Weniggeld. Prince Roderick, taking no notice of his sister's 
behaviour, surrounds himself with mystery, in his beautiful 
sequestered palace on the Griinsee lake, delighting in music, 


pageants, masquerades, and private theatricals, and in solitary 
rides over the mountains, and writing a tremendous book of 
political essays and memoirs, which, if published, would 
offend all Sovereigns and statesmen. He treats Captain Mere- 
dith with friendly courtesy and seeming confidence ; but his 
doings are so changeable and unaccountable as to cause 
much anxiety, which is terribly enhanced by an attempt, 
one stormy night during a wild journey in the forest, to 
assassinate the Prince. A faithful servant, Tristan, perhaps mis- 
taken for the Prince, is shot dead by a man using the Prince’s 
own particular rifle. Rumours are cunningly promulgated 
that Roderick has gone mad and slaiif his own follower to 
conceal some disgraceful secret. The Prince, annoyed and 
embarrassed in other ways, absents himself from home on a 
visit to England, bringing Meredith to London. Invited by 
the Queen to Windsor, he there meets Princess Blanche, renews 
his suit to her, and is at first received with favour, but accus- 
ations contrived against him deprive him of that august 
alliance. Meredith is sent back to Germany on urgent busi- 
ness, arrives at Sabelburg, the capital of the Prince’s country, 
on the night of an election riot in the city streets, is accident- 
ally mixed up with the mob, is arrested by the police, and is 
detained a whole month in prison, undergoing frequent ex- 
aminations to discover every detail of Prince Roderick’s life. 
When released, after the nuptials of Princess Dorothea and the 
Grand Duke, which were an important State affair, he learns 
that Roderick has privately married Miss Meadowes, at 
Brighton, and they have started for Vienna, travelling under 
another name. He is bidden to join them, which he does, 
finding them very happy together, with a Bulgarian deputa- 
tion offering to Roderick the Elective Sovereignty which 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg relinquished. The scenes 
that follow this stage in the history, the descriptions of 
Hungary, Buda-Pesth, the road through Servia, Nisch, Pirot, 
Sofia, and Philippopolis, are vividly presented, and recent 
transactions have given them a special value. A mur- 
derous pursuer, a fearful attack by wolves, finally a 
combat with Macedonian brigands, led by the Montenegrin 
assassin who had been dismissed from the Prince’s household, 
furnish plenty of strong sensation. The death of Isabel in 
this savage affray, leaving her husband, after all, no dis- 
consolate mourner, but driving him to renounce schemes of 
Eastern adventure, coincides with news from his partisans in 
Germany, now in power, assuring his prospects of the throne. 
This result has been effected, of course, by the insanity and 
suicide of Prince Wolfgang, upon which Roderick becomes 
the acknowledged heir of the Kingdom, and Princess Blanche 
will share his future reign, enjoying the good graces of the 
Imperial Court at Berlin. Whether any such things might 
be possible in the present situation of any of the minor 
German monarchies and principalities, we cannot undertake 
to say. But as a picture of their Court social life, of the 
habits and manners of the princely and courtly classes, and of 
their peculiar standard of morality, this novel does not go 
beyond the writings of many German authors, from Jean Paul 
to Auerbach and others in our own day. 


A Summer in a Dutch Country-house. By Mrs. Artnur 
Traherne. (Kegan Paul, 'lrench, and Co.)—In this pleasing 
narrative of an English young lady’s visit to her Dutch aunt 
and uncle and three cousins, the family of a retired General 
of noble rank, living at the Chateau of Lindendaal, near Breda, 
the personal incidents have an air of fiction ; butitis, perhaps, 
less a story written for the sake of imaginative entertainment 
than one designed as a framework for descriptions of rural 
domestic life in Holland. In either way, it is an agreeable 
and profitable book to read, with little plot or combination of 
events towards an exciting crisis, but with a succession of 
quietly changing scenes, friendly greetings, and interesting 
talks, and observations of foreign habits and manners, affording 
fresh materials for reflection. Miss Alma Rushton, with her 
maid Jane, crossing from Dover to Ostend, sojourns at Antwerp 
several weeks, enduring at first some annoyance in ill-kept 
lodgings; she presently travels on to Dutch Brabant, and is 
there hospitably received by her mother’s sister, the Countess, 
by the good old Count, and the amiable girls, Isabel, Mar- 
guerite, and Ella, with whom she converses in I'rench. There 
are pleasant walks and rides, picnic parties in the woods, and 
visits from the country neighbours : and she learns to esteem 
the Dutch young ladies for their gentle manners and solid 
domestic virtues. She also, before coming away, obtains a 
worthy Dutch husband, Count Anton, who is an excellent 
specimen of the national character; but the main value of 
these incidents is the light which they throw on feminine 
domestic duties. 


AUSTRALIAN SEASIDE RESORTS. 

The large and populous city of Melbourne, though not situated 
exactly on the open sea-coast, but at the head of the spacious 
land-locked inlet called Port Phillip, which is forty miles 
long and about forty miles wide, enjoys ready access to 
marine shores for the recreation of its townfolk. Hobson's 
Bay, which receives the Yarra, the river and port of Mel- 
bourne, at the northern extremity of Port Phillip, has 
Williamstown on a peninsula of its south-west shore, distant 
from Melbourne about nine miles by rail ; Sandridge, or Port 
Melbourne, is on the opposite shore of the bay; at each of 
these two places is a town of 11,000 or 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, with piers for shipping, building-yards, and factories ; 
Williamstown has also a fine graving-dock, and there are rail- 
ways along both shores of the bay. St. Kilda, on the east 
shore, is asuburb of Melbourne, with a population of nearly 
17,000, and is a fashionable place of residence ; it has a fine 
marine promenade and pier, good facilities for sea-bathing, 
and a large public park. Cable tramears, for threepence, carry 
passengers into the city, a distance of three miles and a half. 
Farther down the east shore is Brighton, which lies more 
open to the sea-breezes, and has a dry sandy soil, making it an 
excellent health-resort ; and the railway is continued to Sand- 
ringham, alittle farther south, which has similar advantages of 
position. ‘These places belong to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Melbourne; but a cheap and pleasant steam-boat trip from 
that city to Geelong, or a railway journey of two hours, brings 
the visitor to the shores of Corio Bay, the western inlet of 
Port Phillip. Geelong flourishes not only as a large trading 
and manufacturing town, which we lately described in com- 
menting on one of the sketches of our special artist, Mr. 
Melton Prior ; it has also some attractions as a seaside place 
of sojourn, and its parks and botanical gardens are especially 
agreeable. At the narrow entrance from the ocean into 
the great basin of Port Phillip, thirty-two miles south of 
Melbourne across the water, is the little town of Queenscliff, 
on a small peninsula called Shortland’s Bluff, connected by an 
isthmus with the mainland. The opening here between Point 
Lonsdale and Point Nepean is 4000 yards wide, but the 
navigable channel, called the Rip, has a width of 1600 yards 
only, and the tide rushes through it with a very swift current. 
Fortifications and batteries are here erected to defend the 
entrance into Port Phillip, which could be made impregnable, 
by laying torpedoes, in case of war. Our other Sketches 
represent some cliffs of the outer coast. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
SPIDERS. 


In a corner of the kitchen-window a very large specimen of 
the domestic spider has been engaged for a day or two past in 
constructing her domicile. I say “her,” because, with what- 
ever success in human life the female sex may fight the battle 
for equality with men, the question of woman’s rights was 
solved in spider-life ages and agesago. Your male spider is 
but a “ puir body,” as Northerners say when they express their 
sense of the inferiority of an acquaintance. Like certain haman 
units (of the male sex) who are too much given to haunting 
their clubs, the male spiders are rarely seen “at home.” The 
sex is paramount in spider society, and, if any other argu- 
ment were wanting to prove that “ the grey mare is the 
better horse” among these spinners and weavers of lower 
life, one might find it in the fact that the ladies vastly 
exceed in size their husbands and male friends. There is 
yet another trait in the domestic life of the spider class which 
reveals a very curious phase of lower social history. Every- 
body has heard of those savage tribes (locality, South Seas, I 
believe) whose members deem it a bounden duty to brain their 
aged parents, and thus save the old folk from the trouble and 
bother of living on; while the economic side of this barbarous 
custom may, of course, also be considered. Something equally 
distressing has to be chronicled of the spiders. For it is 
certain that Madame Spider is, on the whole, a regular virago. 
She beats and mauls her husband, and, if police-courts existed 
in spider society, the magistrates would have a busy time of 
it in the way of fines, imprisonments, and judicial separations. 
Not content with exercising marital authority, in the reverse 
order to that in which this species of command is usually 
exerted, Mrs. Spider has actually been known to make an 
end of her mate by slaying and, distressing to relate, by 
devouring him also. 

One De Geer, who is quoted by Kirby and Spence, relates 
that he has seen the male spider “ seized by the object of his 
attentions, enveloped by her in a web, and then devoured—a 
sight which,” adds the sympathetic narrators, “ filled him with 
horror and indignation.” In a society where manslaughter 
or homicide seems to be the especial privilege of the female 
sex, we may cease to feel surprised at anything : and, having 
decried the vices, so we may extol the virtues of this curious 
race. Spiders, let us note, are not “insects,” in any sense. 


People are too fond of calling everything an “insect” of whose | 


rank in nature they are not quite certain. From coral-polypes 
up to centipedes, all are “ insects” to the tninstructed mind, and 
of course the spiders could hardly escape the imputation of being 
included in that class. But, while an insect has six legs, a 
spider haseight; and, while an insect hasa pair of “ feelers,” 
a spider has none, as such. Again, in the absence of wings 
and in the manner of breathing, as well as in the fact that a 
spider’s body is differently modelled from that of an insect, 
we see how rigidly the one group is marked off from the 
other. They are divergent branches of the same tree, no 
doubt, but their present-day distinctness is easy to be recog- 
nised. The spider in the kitchen is evidently a well-to-do 
member of her race. She is large and comely, and beautifully 
speckled and marbled with dark brown and yellowish white. 
Judging from her appearance, I should say she is a belle in 
arachnidan society, and, if one may deem that personal charms 
are enhanced by much activity and general liveliness, the 
spider in question must rank as a very Cleopatra of the tribe. 

That geometrical web has given her a deal of trouble 
these last few days. I hawe watched her spin safety-lines 
innumerable to keep the net from being displiced by the 
draughts of the kitchen-window. It takes her only a minute 
or two deftly to fix a new cord, and she exemplifies to the full 
that expression of Pope's about “living along the line.” Hew 
she spins her web it may be interesting to trace. Like the 
silk-moth’s caterpillar, or the mussel in the sea, which are 
also spinners and weavers, Madame Spider’s silk-secretion 
exists within her body in a fluid state. Itis made and secreted 
by certain silk-forming glands, which end in the “ spinnerets.” 
These last are conical projections placed near the tail ; and 
comparative anatomy seems to teach us that the spinnerets 
really represent much-altered limbs. Hach of these organs 
seems in its essential nature to be composed of a multi- 
tude of fine tubes, opening at the top of the spinneret. 
This, then, is the apparatus wherewith our spider weaves. 
Let us see how the weaving is carried on. ‘The silk, while 
within the glands, exists in a semi-fluid state; but when it is 
exposed to the air it becomes dried, or of a more tenacious 
consistence, and in this state is susceptible of being drawn out 
into a fine thread. Think for a moment what happens to 
melted wax or glue. So long as the heat is of sufficient 
amount each substance remains fluid; but if we draw a little 
out of the pot on a piece of stick, exposure to the air hardens 
the wax or glue, and with a little dexterity we can produce 
the melted substance into a fine thread. This represents 
accurately enough how and why the semi-fluid silk of the 
spider becomes a dry thread when it is pressed out through 
the fine tubes of the spinnerets. 

There yet remains the fact of the many threads which 
should issue from the spinnerets, and this fact is puzzling 
enough when you see that the spider really works with a 
single line. The single thread, however, is formed of the 
united strands which issue from the various spinnerets ; 
yet, pause for a moment, to note the fineness of the spider's 
thread. You are accustomed in ordinary life to talk of “the 
gossamer thread” as the type of fineness; yet, what do you 
say to the plain fact that this apparently single thread of 
utmost fineness is itself composed of hundreds of different 
threads? Can the mind find a better illustration of the 
“indivisibility ” of matter? I trow not; and when, in these 
latter days, we are given to talk and to think of atoms and 
molecules, and other ultimate forms of matter, it may be well 
if we give the spider’s line a thought in passing as an illus- 
tration of life’s success in dealing with the excessively thin 
and the marvellousiy fine. Other spiders than that of the 
kitchen-window elaborate regular nests or tents, and use the 
silk-secretion as the lining thereof. The trap-door spider of 
Southern Europe will be familiar to many readers, and that 
strength as well as delicacy may be said to rank among the 
products of the race is easily proved, when we think of the 
be a spiders which capture small birds in their “ deceitful 
webs.” 

Our spider has been more than successful in her recent 
foraging expeditions. The autumn weather has chilled the 
flies, and has rendered them less active and easier prey than 

_ before. Madame Spider, from her dwelling-place, rushes along 
her web at the first intimation of an unintentional call from 
the fly world, and speedily her poison apparatus is brought 
into play for the extinction of the hapless victim. The poison 
fangs of the spider are two curved hooks borne on what 
naturalists call the mandibles or big jaws. A poison gland 
supplies the virus, and our spider thus differs materially in 
this respect from a near relative, the scorpion, which carries 
its poison apparatus in its tail, and, if report is to be believed, 
occasionally takes an insane fancy to commit suicide by 
plunging its own sting into itsown back. Nothing so foolish 
ever happens in spider-life. ANDREW WILSON, 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 

A W S (High Barnet).—In the position you send, the White King cannot take the 
Black Bishop. Although the Black Rook is pinned, and cannot move, its power 
against the White King is unbroken. 

P Daty.—The composer is a lady, who will doubtless appreciate the compliments 
you pay the problem. 

SHADFORTH.—It is quite sound, but has evidently been a tough nut to crack for 
most people. 

W BippLE.—In your proposed solution of No, 2371, after 1. Q to B 2nd, K to B 3rd; 
2. Q to Q 38rd, P to B 5th, where is the mate ? 

J W SHaw (Montreal).—By this time you will have seen that the author's solution 
warrants the doubt you express about the one you forward. 

Rev J WIt1s (Barnstable, US A).—We are afraid the clerical error is no worse 
than the correction, both being wrong. 

H A Risvny (Hanover).—The reply to your defence is as follows: 1. Kt to B 2nd, 
Kt takes Kt ; 2. Kt to Q 3rd (ch), K to Q 4th; 3. Q to K 5th, mate. 

Curt (Geneva).—Your problem can be solyed in two moves by 1. K takes Pat B6th, 

F G R (Shrewsbury).—Your problem is not without merit, but is rather simple for 
our requirements, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2369 received from R Tidmarsh (California), 
O J Gibbs, P G (Natal), and G James (Port of Spain) ; of No. 2370 from W H D, 
CW Spencer, OJ Gibbs, John G Grant, S Parry, B M Smith, and T Thompson; 
of No, 2371 from R FN Banks, Mrs, Kelly (of Kelly), and Rifleman; of No, 2372 
from K Templar, 0 J Gibbs, W_H Reed (Liverpool), Rev J Gaskin, G@ J Veale, 
J F Moon, Mrs Kelly, T Wells, W W Hooper, and T Thompson. 

CorRrEcT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2873 received from Mrs W J Baird, BJ 
Winter Wood, Carslake W Wood, R_ Worters (Canterbury), A Newman, Jupiter 
Junior, N Harris, Hereward, Dawn, R F N Banks, A W Hamilton Gell, W H Reed 
A ee J Gaskin, T Chown, J E Herbert (Ashford), Mrs Wilson (Ply- 
mouth), T @ (Ware), E Louden, J P, S R, Hermit, G J Veale, Howard A, W Henry, 
J Dixon, E EH, C BE Perugini, T Roberts, F G Tucker, WR Raillem, W Wright, 
Shadforth, J Hall, K Templar, H Beurmann (Berlin), W_H D, Bingham, Julia 
Short, J D Tucker (Leeds), Fr Fernando, Rev Winfield Cooper, Rifleman,Q J 
Gibbs, J T Pullen (Launceston), R H Brooks, Bernard Reynolds, Ruby Rook, 
Dr F St, D McCoy (Galway), J W Marchant, Clift (Geneva), G F Travis, H SW 
(Ben Rhydding), H B Hurtord,G Saint Jun., J C Ireland, Goldsmith, J L (Longton 
Grove), W_H Phillips (Plymouth), Edgar Piffard, Sobersides, F G Washington 
(Sidcup), W H Hooper, G W G Brodie, an’ P Daly. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2371. By J. E. HERBERT. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to Kt 8rd K to B 8rd 
2.Q to K R 8th B to Kt sq 


3. R takes P. Mate. 


Tf Black play 1. K to K 5th, then 2.Q to B 2nd (ch); if 1. B to B 6th,2. Kt takes 
B (ch); if 1. Bto K 8th, 2. Bto Kt 7th (ch); and if 1. Bat K 3rd moves, then 2. R 
takes P (ch), mating in each case on the following move, 


PROBLEM No. 23875, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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BRESLAU TOURNEY. 

Game played between Messrs. BURN and GOSSIP. 
(Irregular Opening.) 

BLACK (Mr. G.) WHITE (Mr. B.) 


WHITE (Mr. B ) BLACK (Mr. G.) 


1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th the White Q is dangerously situated, as 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto K B3rd the sequel will show. 
3. P to B 4th P to K 3rd 19. QRtoQsq 
4, Kt to B 3rd B to K 2nd 20. B to Q 3rd P to B 4th 
5. P to K 3rd Castles 21. K R to K sq 
6. B to K 2nd P to B 4th B takes Kt, followed by B to R 3rd, 
7. Castles Kt to B 3rd wins the exchange, and in any case 
8. P toQ Kt 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd should have been played to avert whit 
9. B to Kt 2nd B to Kt 2nd ought to hive folluwed. 

10, R to B sq R to Bsq 21. Q to B 4th 


Missing his opportunity. He should 
now have played as follows: Kt to Kt 
4th ; 22.Q to K ard (if Q to Kt 3rd, P to 
Bsdth wins a piece), P to B Sth; 22.Qto 
K 2nd, P to B 6th, and surely Black must 
win, 


22. B takes Kt 
And Black’s attack Bea tae this 


Opened in White's usual tourney 
style, and so closely followed hy Black 
that the positions are identical on each 
side, 


11. Q to B 2nd. 
Losing a Pawn without compensation, 
11 P takes B P 


oh Kt P takes P P takes Q P Kt in its departure from the field. 

13. P takes P Kt takes Q P 22, B takes B 

14. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 23.Q to Q B ard 

15, Kt to Q5th Q to B 4th Such trifles as winning the exchange 


16. Kt takes B(ch) Qtakes Kt 
17. Q to R 4th 

A lost move: the Q has to come hack to 
Kt 3rd, and might as well have been 
posted there at once. 
ae B to B 3rd 
18. Q to Kt 3rd Kt to K 5th 
19. Q to K R 3rd 

We prefer Q to K 3rd. Although ap- 
parently ina strong attacking position, 


do not seem to he in White's thoughts ; 
otherwise B to R 3rd might have been 


profitable. 

23. R to B 2nd 

24, R to K 3rd R ce 2nd) to Q 
2n 


25.R(Bsq)toK sq P to K 4th 
26. Q takes P Q takes Q 
27. B takes Q 

Drawn game. 


Game played at Simpson's Divan between Messrs. BRAUND and POLLOCK. 
(King’s Bishop's Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. P.) | WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Tt is clear the Pawn must be taken, 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P which gives Black breathing time. 
3. B ae B 4th PtoQ ne me 19. % Kt to K 5th 
4, B takes P Kt to r¢ 20. R to Q 4th B to R 2nd 
5. Kt to Q B 3rd B to Q Kt 5th 21.Q R takes Kt B takes R 
6. Y sae B = pete sy 22. R takes B KR to K sq 
7. B to Kt 31 takes Kt We should have preferred K Rt 
8. Q P takes B Q takes Q (ch) |QBsa. The two Ronks i comninatign 
9. K takes Q Castles are much stronger than R against Kt 
10. B takes P Kt takes P ee the strength of Pawns on Queen's 
11. R to K sq B to B 4th Sire 
23. R takes R (ch) R takes R 
Cees Oke bath [24 PtoQktath  P'to Bard 
14.QR toQs P toQ RB 4th 25. K to B 2nd K to B 2nd 
BPwegh sd. Ptok Rad |e ROO eh aa 3rd 
16. B to Q 6th ~P to 4th to R 4t 
poste . 28. P toQ R 4th R to K 5th 
seins Jy tle loss either of a Pawn 299.PtoK Kt3rd K to K 2nd 
30, P to R 5th R takes Kt 
i R takes Kt oat : Wethink Black had a good chance of 


awin here by K to Q 3rd, followed by 
KtoQ4th, After the move in the text 
the game is drawn. 


18. KR to K 5th 
19. P takes P 


P takes B 


One hundred and thirty-six competitors have now entered for the Winter 
Tournament of the City of London Chess Club, There will be two sections 
of first-class players, three sections of second class, four sections of fourth 
class, and one section of fifth class, making twelve sections in all. This will 
be the largest chess tournament ever played in the world, The contest 
begins on Oct. 21. 

The Western Magazine and Portfolio contains in its October issue an 
admirable portrait of Mrs. W. J. Baird, whose contributions to our own and 
other chess columns are so favourably known by problem students. 


The Duke of Cambridge presided at a meeting in Dover to 
form an association in the county for the employment of dis- 
charged soldiers. 


. Dindings. 


OODEYPORE, RAJPUTANA. 


Rajputana, the country of the Rajputs, a distinct nation f 
India, which anciently grew up, it 1s supposed, from the ¢ : 
gregation of multitudes of the Kshatryas, the Hindoo iliac 
caste, under hereditary feudal chiefs, extends over an inland 
territory equal in size to France, south-west of Delhi and A a : 
towards the frontiers of Scinde, Cutch, Baroda, and the Bone 
bay Presidency. Most of the northern part of this territory 
is sandy desert, with a few more fertile and habitable dis, 
tricts ; but Rajputana contains some twenty Native States, 
under the political control of the British Government of India, 
which possess considerable wealth and remains of former 
splendour. The most important of these States are Oode or 

or Meywar, which has a population of nearly 1,200,000: Jey. 
pore ; Johdpore or Joudpore, also called Marwar ; and J esulmiy 
Oodeypore, which is regarded as the former head of ihe 
Rajput confederation, at the height of its power seven cen- 
turies ago, when it long resisted the Mohammedan conquerors 
of India, still preserves its old dynasty of native Princes 
bearing the title of Maharana. The old capital city, 
called Chittore, was captured by Aurungzebe, the Great 
Mogul Emperor, in the seventeenth century, but has since heen 
restored to the Rajput sovereignty. It contains a fortress on 
a high rock, with a palace, half-ruined temples of Krishna 
and Siva, sacred tanks, and a grand monument, the Kheernt 
Khumbo, which is a tower 122 ft. high, in nine storeys, con- 
structed of white marble, covered with elaborate sculptures of 
Hindoo mythology. This tower was erected in 1439 by the 
Rana Khumbo, to commemorate his victory over the combined 
armies of Malwa and Guzerat. The city of Oodeypore, which 
is nearly 400 miles north of Bombay, and about the same 
distance south-west of Agra, was founded in 1568, by the Rana 
Oodey Singh, when Chittore had been stormed and pillaged by 
the Moguls under Akbar. Its most remarkable feature is 4 
large artificial lake five miles in circuit, formed by stone walls 
damming up a stream that flows through the valley ; this is 
close to the town, and is overlooked bya vast palace of granite 
and marble, profusely adorned with architectural decorations 
and with elegant sculpture. Along with the illustrations of 
Oodeypore and the portrait of its reigning Prince. our Corre- 
spondent sends two sketches of the primitive methods of 
travelling and carrying the mails for the British Resident and 
the European officials in Rajputana. 


THE DINDINGS. 


This is the name applied to some islands off the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, between Penang and Singapore, and a 
small strip of the opposite mainland of Perak, which were 
annexed to the British Crown in 1874, to enable the authorities 
to keep order in the native States of Perak and Selangore, and 
to carry out the policy of pacification and protection in regard 
to these and other States of the Malay Peninsula which has 
since proved so successful. In the last report of the Penang 
Superintendent of Forests it is said that the district contains 
large tracts suitable for planters, besides wide stretches of 
forest producing excellent timber. ‘The islands, the chief of 
which is Pankor, contain 200 square miles, of which two 
thirds are under forests, which, under careful management, 
would yield a large and permanent revenue. There is every 
facility for getting the timber down to the sea, and thence 
to a market, while the sparseness of the population has 
prevented the growth of those vested interests which 
vex forest officials and help to destroy forests. At 
present the revenue is drawn from royalties paid by 
Chinese timber-cutters, who settle wherever they please, and 
work so recklessly that if the more valuable kinds of timber 
are to be preserved they must be checked. The forests of the 
Dindings already yield a revenue of 20,000 dols. a year, but the 
superintendent objects to the present wasteful system of 
working the forests, and recommends that a larger portion of 
the islands be reserved and put under management that will 
insure their timber wealth being turned to the best account. 
Agriculture and planting have not made much progress in the 
Cocoanuts and patchouli prove fairly successful ; 
the cultivation of tapioca and sugar is still in the experi- 
mental stage; and pepper has proved a failure, owing, it is 
alleged, to the ignorance of the planters. The soil is said to 
be suitable in many places for the cultivation of cloves, nut- 
megs, Liberian coffee, chocolate, and indigo. For the present, 
however, much remains to be done before planters will settle 
in the district, and the development of the Dindings, in spite 
of about fifteen years’ British occupation, can scarcely be said 
to have commenced. 


Owing toa mistake of a signalman a train on the London 
and North-Western Railway, which left Manchester for Stock- 
port at seven o'clock on the evening of Oct. 4, came into 
collision with another train outside Longsight Station, three 
passengers being killed and several others injured. 

Mr. Edward Tyson, of Maryport, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, solicitors on the roll—having been admitted as far 
back as 1828—has, in celebration of his golden wedding, made 
the following benefactions : To the Commissioners of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, for the augmentation of the living of St. 
Mary’s, Maryport, £500; Cumberland Infirmary, £200; to 
the Charity Commissioners (the income to be distributed 
annually, at Christmas, to poor widows at Maryport), £250; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, £50; Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, £50; Church Missionary Society, £50 ; Religious Tract 
Society, £50; Christian Knowledge Society, £50; Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, £50 ; National 
Life-Boat Institution, £50; Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, 
£50; Seamen’s Missionary Society, £50; Carlisle Diocesan 
Society, £50; and £50 to be applied towards the Fund for 
Curates— making in all £1500. Mr. Tyson is upwards of 
eighty years of age. 

A recommendation that the City Corporation should con- 
tribute to the City and Guilds of London Institute a sum of 
£1000 per annum for five years evoked some discussion at a 
meeting of the Common Council on Oct. 3; and ultimately an 
amendment to give £1000 for one year only was proposed and 
agreed to.—The Corporation have decided to hand over to the City 
Police £500, or two days’ pay, in recognition of the admirable 
manner in which they performed their onerous duties during the 
late strike.—T'wo hundred guineas out of the City’s cash was 
voted towards the maintenance of the Charing-cross Hospital, 
and the same amount to the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
of the Chest. A sum of £1000 was voted by the Common 
Council to enable the Library Committee to examine such 
records of the Corporation, or others deposited elsewhere, #8 
bear upon the history of London from the earliest times.—The 
Common Council further decided to haye illuminated, at 
a cost not exceeding fifty guineas, the vote of thanks recently 
passed by the Livery to the Lord Mayor for the manner 1 
which he had fulfilled the duties of his office. The election of 
City Marshal in the room of Major Burnaby, elected to the 
office of Macebearer and Common Crier, is to take place at 
the next meeting of the Council. The salary of Mr. Crawford, 
the City Solicitor, was increased from £1500 to £2000 per 
annum. 
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“— tus Mea 5. Travelling by Dawk in the Desert. 
1. The Tower of. Victory, Chittore. 2. Water Palace, Oodeypore. 3. The Maharana Fratch Singh, of Oodeypore. 4, Her Majesty’s Mail. 5. Travelling by 
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MUSIC. 
THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 

This triennial event recurred on Oct. 9 and three following 
days. These celebrations are of more recent origin than our 
other provincial festivals—those of the three choirs of Glouces- 
ter, Hereford, and Worcester (the oldest of such institutions), 
and those of Birmingham and Norwich. ‘the first of the 
Leeds Festivals was held in 1858, the second having occurred 
in 1874, since which time they have taken place t riennially. Like 
other provincial celebrations of the kind, the Leeds Festivals 
have a benevolent purpose, the profits of these going to the 
hospitals of the locality. Berlioz’s “ Faust” music was selected 
for the opening performance this year. The work has been 
made so familiar in this country during recent years that no 
comment on it can now be required. It is, and will probably 
remain, the most attractive of all its composer's productions. 

The scheme of the festival just held also included several 
new works—Mr. F. C. Corder’s cantata “The Sword of 
Argantyr ”; Dr. Creser’s cantata “ The Sacrifice of Freia”; Dr. 
Mackenzie's new violin solo, entitled “ Pibroch” ; Dr. Parry's 
setting of Pope’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day”; and Dr. Stan- 
ford’s ballad for solos, chorus, and orchestra, “ The Voyage of 
Maeldune.” These and other performances took place too late 
for present notice, and must be referred to hereafter. The list 
of solo vocalists included the names of Mesdames Albani and 
Valleria, Misses Macintyre, Fillunger, H. Wilson, and Damian ; 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. I. McKay, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. W. Mills, Mr. 
B. Foote, and Mr. Brereton—the office of conductor having 
been assigned to Sir Arthur Sullivan, as at the three 
previous festivals. The band was on a very full and complete 
scale, and the powerful chorus (always a special feature at 
these celebrations) comprised those Yorkshire choristers who 
have long since acquired celebrity by their grand vocal tone, 
and their thorough training and efficiency under the direction 
of Mr. Broughton. ‘The names of the principal solo vocalists, 
already given, are sufficient to indicate that this department 
was worthy of the occasion. 


The Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden Theatre are 
prolonging their successful course beyond the period originally 
contemplated. A recent classical night included effective 
orchestral performances of Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” symphony, 
Wagner's overture to “ Die Meistersinger,” and a movement 
from Spohr'’s third symphony. Miss F, Waud gave a brilliant 
rendering of Listz’s Hungarian Fantasia, and the programme 
comprised a violoncello solo by Mr. E. Howell, and vocal pieces 


rendered by Nikita, Madame Patey, and Mr. W. Clifford. 
The engagement of Signor Arditi as conductor having ended, 
Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe has assumed the office which he has 
skilfully exercised in several former seasons. On Oct. 5 the 
performances included a descriptive piece entitled “ The Battle 
of Waterloo,” in which several military bands were associated 
with the regular orchestra ; familiar national tunes being effect- 
ively introduced. The piece is said to have been composed, 
some half-century ago, by Eckersberg, for the band of the 4th 
(Irish) Royal Dragoons, stringed instruments having recently 
been added to the score. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
other attractive features were included in the concert referred 
to. The prolongation of the series of these concerts—in con- 
sequence of their great suecess—has caused the abandonment 
of the intended oceupation of Covent-Garden Theatre by Signor 
Lago for Italian operatic performances previous to Christmas. 
The concerts going on contemporaneously at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre add to the supply of musical performances attracting 
Londoners and visitors previous to the resumption of important 
autumn and winter concerts. Recent programmes at the 
Haymarket opera-house have included pieces of various 
schools, both in the classical and popular styles. Several 
eminent vocalists have contributed to the programmes, and 
the brilliant performances of Herr Schénberger (pianist) and 
M. Tivadar Nachez (violinist) are among the many attractions 
of the concerts. 

Young Otto Hegner—the wondrous boy-pianist—recently 
gave two of the series of farewell concerts at St. James’s Hall 
previous to his approaching departure for America. On the 
first of these occasions he played Weber’s ‘“‘ Concertsttick,” 
with orchestra, the orchestral portions of which were rendered 
by the band of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, which 
was heard also in overtures by Mendelssohn and Balfe, and an 
entr’acte by Massenet. In unaccompanied solos by Chopin and 
Mendelssohn, young Hegner’s admirable qualities of style and 
execution were again notably displayed. The second concert 
(on Oct. 5) was a recital, in which young Hegner was heard 
alone, in pieces by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, and Tausig, and 
some clever solos of the pianist’s own composition. Of his 
subsequent performances we must speak hereafter. 

“The Castle of Como,” the new opera recently produced at 
the Opéra Comique Theatre (in the Strand), is the composition 
of Major G. Cockle, a gentleman who, although (we believe) 
an amateur, has pursued the study of music with the ardour 
and application of a professional student. He has taken 
his degree at Oxford as Mus. Bac. ‘The book of his opera has 


been written by the late Mr. C. Searle, who has freely founded 
it on “The Lady of Lyons,” which has before been used for 
similar purpose by Mr. Cowen in his opera “Pauline.” In the 
case now specially referred to some additions have been made 
by the composer. ‘The opera consists of three acts, in each of 
which are pieces for solo voices—separate and concerted—and 
choruses. The list of the company includes the names of 
Misses R. Isidor, Verity, De Vernet, Vito, and A. Martin: 
and Messrs. R. Clarke, Cadwaladr, Macarthy, D. Balfe. 
H. Pope, and L. Stormont, some of these artists being 
engaged to appear on different occasions in the cha- 
racters assigned to them. ‘he members of the company 
apparently exert their best efforts in music that offers but 
little opportunity for effective display. With a few incidental 
phrases of stereotyped prettiness, there is a general crudeness 
and baldness of style, a want of constructive skill, and— 
apparently—inexperience in the command of varied orchestral 
effects, that indicate the youthful amateur rather than the 
matured student. New scenery and picturesque dresses have 
been provided, there is a sufficiently competent and numerous 
orchestra, and a chorus of proportionate strength ; the per- 
formance being carefully directed by Signor Cay. Coronaro 
deputy conductor of La Scala, Milan. With some considerable 
reduction in the length of “ The Castle of Como” there will be 
a corresponding diminution of musical monotony, the pre- 
valence of which neither admits of nor justifies much specific 
detail. Among the few effective numbers of the score were 
the quartet in the second act and the tenor song for Claude in 
the following act. 

Mr. Michael Watson, well known as a prolific and successful 
composer of songs and other pieces, died recently. He was a 
man of general accomplishment, literary and artistic as well 
as musical. Another recent death was that of Mr. J. V. 
Bridgeman, who was for many years associated with the 
Musical World, for which publication he produced some 
excellent translations. He also wrote several English librettos, 
besides, we believe, German dramas for the Brunswick Court 
Theatre. 


The Park and Open Spaces Committee of the London County 
Council report that they will be able to save over £1000 a year by 
dispensing, in certain parks and gardens, with the Metropolitan 
police-constables, and substituting men in uniform appointed 
and paid direct by the Council. This will apply to Finsbury, 
Southwark, Battersea, and Clissold Parks, and the Victoria 
Embankment and Leicester-square Gardens. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
BYS CX D 


By BRIGHTNESS 
BEAUTIFIES. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


An Article Attracting Attention. 
SUNLIGHT Soap. 


YEARLY YIELDS 
Youncer YOUTH. 


Xcites KCELLENT 
Xpepitious XAMPLE. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


DEAF” DUMB 
~ SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


“SUNLIGHT SOAP” submitted to me for that purpose by Messrs. 
= * 


I have carefully analysed specimens of the 


Y 2hz 


ZEAL, ZENITH 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. ZUNLIGHT ZOAP, 


JALPHABET. 


ENCOURAGES ECONOMY, FACILITATES FACILITY GIVES G=NERAL 
EvAbES EXHAUSTION 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT 


Ko 
NOWINGLY 


FAMOUSLY, SATISFACTION. 


JL® 


JUDICIOUSLY JUDGED, KITCHENS KEPT 
JOYFUL JEWEL. K 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 


NEGLECT NEATNESS. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


UALITY QUITE 
QUESTIONLESS. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


TABLETS 


GREATES COMFORT 


C 


INGLY. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


O 


Now Nosopy NEED Overcomes OPPOSED 
Opinions OFFHAND. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


RAPIDLY RESTORES 
RETURNING REST. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


TAS U 


TRANSMITTING 


TREBLE THRIFT. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


VoTeD WERY VISIBLE 


VALUE. 
“ SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


DesTROYS DISTRES- 
SING DIRT. 


HEAPLY. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


aot oA ; f 
HEIGHTENS HouseE- INDICATE IMPOR= 
wives’ HAPPINESS TANT IMPROVEMENT. 


SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


| ae 3 
\/ 


LaAsses’ LAUNDR MAIDENS MERRY, 
LABOUR LIGHTENED. MATRONS MARVEL 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


pb 


PURCHASERS PROMOTE 
PERFECT PURITY. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP SCOURS 
SURPRISINGLY SWIFT. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


UNIVERSALLY USEFUL, 
UTTERLY UNEQUALLED. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


34 


WEARY WOMAN'S WASHING 
WONDER. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain, 


Chief Medical Officer of 
Professor of Hygiene and Chemistry, Royal 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Belgium, Laboratory, 
REPORTS, February 15th, 1888 :— 


* 


following are the results <t which I have arrived :— D 


alkali, the large percentage of fatty 


acids which it contains, 
from my actual expcrience of it can strongly recommend it. 


Health for Dublin, $.Sc.C. Cambridge University, Member 
College of Surgeons, 
Royal College of Surgeons, 


The points in the composition of this Soap that are most valuable are 
and the purity of the materials employed in its preparation. 
(Signed) 


of the College of Physicians, 
Ireland, Hon. Mem. Societies of Hygiene, 
Stephen’s, Green, W., Dublin, 


Lever Brothers, Warrington, and the 
its freedom from free 
I EMPLOY THE SOAP, and 
CHARLES A. CAMERON. 
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PPI EBB'S wun: SILVER PLATE. 
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Electro Silver full-size Oval Entrée Dish, with Bead Mounts. 


Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons and Converts into two dishes by simply r 
, : 8 s : shes by * y removing the handle. 
Tongs, best Morocco Case, £2 15s, Engraved as Illustrated, £335. ; Plain, £2 15s, — 
Best Electro, £1 11s. 6d. Warmer to match, £3. 
ILLUSTRATED 


Mappin and Webb's New Regis- 
tered Design. 8 PRICE-LISTS 


Electro-Silver Grape Stand and FREE, 
Dish, £2 10s, 


18, POULTRY, E.C., | 
158, OXFORD-ST, w,,) CONDON. 


3uckhorn Handle Carvers, Chased Silver Mounts, complete in Polished Oak Case. 
One Pair Meat Carvers and Steel .. Vek en) DE Borg tg ‘ 
One Pair each Meat and Game Carvers and Steel .. £3 0 0 


MANUFACTORY, 


Solid Silver “Toby” ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes. Electro Silver Toast Rack, Egg 


Butter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Morocco Case, 
: a due 5 ; Cream Jug, Lined Cedar Wood. To hold 50, £4 10s.; to hold Frame. 1 Butter Dis 
Sterling Silver, 14s. ; Electro-Silver, 8s. 22in. high, £2'2s. SHEFFIELD. 75, £5 ; to hold 100, £6 6s. a sr eaeapanss, 8 thee : 


Changes Colour and develops Ozone—The Principle of Life. 


SALT REGAL 


SALT REGAL is quite distinct from and superior to all other effervescing Salines, and occasional use does 
not lead to habitual requirement. It is a new preparation, and purifies the system without violent purging. It 
does not irritate the mucous membrane, nor cause any unpleasant after effects. It assists nature to restore the 
bodily functions to their normal healthy condition, and, unlike most other salines, it contains no injurious ingredient 
whatever, while the highest medical authorities approve of its use. 


A Sample Bottle will be sent, Free of Cost, to any Medical Practitioner on 
receipt of his Professional Address. 
Extract from Report of Dr. B. H. PAUL, F.L.C. 2 
“90, Victoria-street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

“ Ag the result of careful analysis of Salt Regal, Lcertify that 

it is in every respect a well-made preparation. The general 

character of Salt Regal renders it admirably adapted for domestic 
use, and especially so in tropical climates.” 


Colonel D. WILKIE, H.M. Indian 
Army, Ashbourne, says :— 

“T duly received the bottle of Salt 
Regal, and approye of it highly.” 

Dr. GLENCROSS says :— 

“Pleasant and easily retained. I 
think it will prove a great favourite.” 

The “ QUEEN.” 

“Salt Regal, which we have already 
mentioned to our readers, has rapidly 
risen infavour. It is a pleasant, cool- 
ing, and refreshing draught.” 


SALT REGAL is sold in large 
Bottles (hermetically sealed), price 
2s. 9d., and half-size Bottles, 1s. 6d. 
It cannot be imitated, and stands 
alone. Be careful to observe Salt 
Regal is a delicate white powder, 
but it turns the water to a beautifal 
Rose-Pink; unless it does this itis 
not genuine, and its sale should be 
at once reported to the Secretary 


All who value 
their health and 
comfort will-do 
well to give this 
New Discovery a 
trial. 


of the Salt Regal Co. All London i ; GZ 
and Provincial Wholesale Houses % jj LZ 
regularly stock it. Ui“ la 


SALT REGAL WORKS, LONDON, and LIVERPOOL. 


SALT REGAL may be obtained of all Chemists, and at the Stores, but if any difficulty, send either 1s. 6d. or 2s. 9d., 
addressed to the Manager, Salt Regal Works, Liverpool, and a bottle will be forwarded in course of post. 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


i aate A.B, savorY ana sons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


| DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
Free to all parts of the World. 


“LLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS — 
Free to all parts of the World. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Visitors to the Exhibition are in- 
vited to inspect the Magnificent 
Display of 
JEWELLERY & SILVER PLATE 
On View at our Exhibit, 


No. 120, Section Britannique. | 


ge ~ FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER AND 

FINE PEARL AND MOONSTONE HEART INE GOLD SAY BROOCH, " 
AND SWALLOW BROOCH, In best Morocco Case, £3 28. 

In best Morocco Case, £3 12s. 


FINE GO 
AND SPRAY RROOCH. 
In best Morocco Case, £2 12s. 


FINE GOLD AND PEARL CRESCENT 
AND SPRAY BROOCH, 
In best Morocco Case, £4, 


SCAKF-PIN, £10 


FINE GOLD SCARF-PIN, 


7 . 
© - x 


FINE PEARL & BRILLIANTS 


FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, FINE ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET, - FINE GOLD AND PEARL LILY OF THE VALLEY BRACELET. 
: £4 15s. Any letter to order the same price. In best Morocco Case, £19 10s, PENDANTS, cn suite, from £6, In best Morocco Case, £6. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Commis- 
sariot of Fife, of the general disposition and settlement (dated 
Nov. 10, 1863) of Mr. James Cant, of Ore Bridge, Thornton, 
county Fife, chemical manufacturer, who died on July 9 last, 
granted to Mrs. Janet Elizabeth Isles or Cant, the widow and 
sole executrix nominate, was resealed in London on Sept. 27, 
the value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 
exceeding £216,000. 

The will (dated Feb. 8, 1884), with three codicils (dated 
May 5, 1886; Feb. 10, 1887 ; and Feb. 23, 1889), of Mr. William 
Wells, J.P. and D.L., late of Holme Wood, Huntingdonshire, 
who died on May 1 last, at his town residence, No. 12, North 
Audley-street, was proved on Sept. 28 by Lord Brooke, one of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £96,000. The testator gives his leasehold house in 
North Audley-street, with the furniture and effects (except his 
plate and certain pictures), his stables in Providence-row, his 
carriages and horses, £1000, an annuity of £500, and a further 
annuity of £200 on the expiration of the lease of the said 
house, to his wife, Lady Louisa Wells, in addition to the pro- 
vision made for her by settlement. She is also to have such 
other of his furniture and effects as she may select with 
the approval of his trustees, and the use of half of 
his plate for life. Subject to the life interest in one half 
given to his wife, his plate and the pictures, of which he gives 
a list, including twenty-six by Sir E. Landseer, are made heir- 
looms, to go with Holme Wood. The remainder of his furniture 
and effects is to be held,-upon trust, so that his brother, 
Grenyille Granville Wells, can haye the use for life, and then 
they are to go to the person who succeeds to the settled estate. 
There are legacies to his executor, nephews and nieces, and 
bailiff. Holme Wood, and all his freehold, copyhold, and 
leasehold property, and the residue of his personal estate, he 
leaves, upon trust, for the income tobe applied for the support 
and maintenance of his said brother and his wife and children, 
and at his brother's death he settles the same upon his eldest 
son, Grenville Hylton Wells. ‘The deceased was formerly 
M.P. for Beverley, and afterwards for Peterborough. 

The will (dated May 11, 1883), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 15, 1889), of Mr. James Chaloner West, formerly of 
Springmere, Keswick-road, Putney, and late of Montebello, 
Thrale-road, Streatham, in the county of London, who died 
on Aug. 21, was proved on Sept. 25 by George Gibbs and 
Herbert Ford Poulter, the nephew, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £46,000, The testator 


bequeaths all the furniture and effects at his residence, £100, 
and £350 per annum during widowhood, to his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Louisa Georgina West; an annuity of £20 to his 
sister, Mrs. Ann Poulter; and £250 to each of his executors. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his two 
children, Harold West and Lilian Day West. 


The will (dated June 21, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
June 7, 1889), of Miss Ellen Ansted, late of Brooklands, 
Landford, Wilts, who died on July 2 last, was proved on 
Sept. 27 by the Rev. Joseph Boord Ansted and Danby Stevens 
Christopher, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £44,000. The testatrix gives £1000 and an 
annuity of £200 to the said Rev. J. B. Ansted, and the annuity, 
on his death, is to be paid to his wife, if she survive him ; her 
furniture and effects, horses and carriages. and £10,000, 
in addition to other gifts, to the said Danby Stevens 
Christopher, and it is her wish that he shall himself use her 
carriage horses, and use his best endeavours to have them 
kindly treated ; and numerous and considerable legacies to 
relatives and servants. She also bequeaths £1000 to the 
Goyernesses’ Institution; £100 each to the Clergy Orphan 
Society, the Salisbury Infirmary, the National Refuge for 
Homeless and Destitute Children, and the British Home for 
Incurables (Clapham-rise) ; £50 each to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Clergy Relief Corporation, and the Diocesan Insti- 
tute for Trained Nurses (Salisbury) : and £20 each to the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital and the Universal Benevolent 
Institution (Soho-square). 

The will (dated July 25, 1888) of Mr. George Deacon, late 
of the Chestnuts, Mulgrave-road, Sutton, Surrey, who died on 
Sept. 8, at Tunbridge Wells, was proved, on Sept. 28, by Mrs. 
Jane Hagger, the daughter, and John Henry Hagger, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£19,000. The testator bequeaths £1000, upon trust, for each of 
his grandchildren Henry Deacon Hagger, George John Hagger, 
and Albert James Hagger ; and a few other legacies. All his 
real estate, and the residue of his personal estate, he leaves, 
upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Hagger, for life, then for his 
son-in-law John Henry Hagger, for life, and then for the 
children or remoter issue of his daughter as she shall by deed 
or will appoint. 

The will (dated June 7, 1888), with a codicil (dated on 
the following day), of Lieutenant-Colonel Albert Froom, 6th 
Regiment Inniskilling Dragoons, late of No. 29, Bury-street, 
St. James's, who died on Feb. 4 last, at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 


was proved on Sept. 26 by Major George Froom, the brother. 
and Charles Bayley Franks, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over. £11,000. The testator be. 
queaths £100 to his executor, Mr. Franks, and leaves the 
residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, for his wife 
Mrs. Kathleen Froom, for life, and then for his children. In 
default of children, he gives £500 each to his brother, Henry 
Froom, and his sister, Mrs. Emma Franks, and the ultimate 
residue to his brother George. 


The will (dated Feb. 16, 1867) of Lieutenant-General 
George Thomas, Field, R.A., late of No. 3, Wellesley-road 
Dover, who died on Aug. 30 last, at Canterbury, was proved on 
Sept. 4 by Mrs. Caroline Henrietta Field, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £7000. The testator devises and bequeaths all his 
real and personal estate to his wife absolutely. 


The introductory evening lecture at King’s College was 
delivered by Mr. J. W. Hales, M.A., Professor of Literature at 
the College, on a subject of special interest to Londoners, 
“London and its Literary Memories.” Two modes of 
systematic study of such associations were suggested and 
illustrated. The first, the minute exploration of some 
particular district, was illustrated by reference to the Strand, 
once the home of several Bishops; later on, the site of such 
historic houses as Somerset House, Norfolk House, Essex 
House, and the Savoy Palace. The second mode of study, to 
follow the London career of some great figure in literature or 
history, was illustrated by tracing the lives in London of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Dr. Johnson—that Londoner 
of Londoners. 


Oct. 4 was the closing day of the Edinburgh University 
gathering. The programme included lectures by Professor 
Geikie, Professor Calderwood, Professor Mackinnon, Professor 
Nicholson, Professor Geddes, and Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, and 
excursions to the Museum of Science and Art, the Antiquarian 
Museum, the Geographical Institution, and the Art Museum 
of the University. At night a meeting was held in the 
Humanity Class-Room. Professor Calderwood presided. Mr. 
D. Phillips, 8.C., made a statement as to the attendance and 
finance of the gathering. About 5000 tickets had been sold 
for special lectures, but only one hundred season tickets, so 
that the income would not meet the expenditure. Professor 
Geddes (Dundee) moved that it be remitted to the business 
committee to consider whether the gathering should be held 
next year. : 


The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 
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POUDRE D’AMOUR. 


(Prepared by PICARD FRERES, Parfumeurs.) 


A Toilet Powder combining every desideratum, Hygienic 
and Cosmetic, for beautifying and softening the skin. It will 
be equally welcomed by all for imparting a most natural 
Sraicheur to the complexion, 


Gentlemen will find it most soothing and pleasant for use 
after shaving. 

In three tints: Blanche, for fair skins ; Nature!le. for darker 
complexions ; and Rachel, for use by artificial light. 


Price 1s.; by Post, free from obseryation, Is. 3d. 
To be had of all Hairdressers, Chemists, dc. 


Wholesale Dépot: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS-ST., W.; 
And 91-95, CITY-ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 
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=. VAN HOUTEN’S 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


BEST »» 


LANCET.—‘ Delicate aroma.’—* PURE and unmixed.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ 1% is admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—* PurRITY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 
J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


USE 
ROY OS 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
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To secure this Article, please ask for 
“¥Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak."—Sir Charles A. Cameron, iD. 


Medicinally prescribed by eminent Doctors to persons 
requiring good old Whiskey. 


HUDSON'S 
DUBLIN 


WHISKEY, 
“Q/CONNELL MONUMENT BRAND ” 


Contains all Dublin made Whiskeys. In Cases of 
One Dozen Bottles and upwards for Home and Export. 
None genuine unless put up by the sole registered 
Proprietors : 


H. E. HUDSON & CO., 


9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN, 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &,5.lo & 5,000. 
I8 NEW BOND S7,W. LONDON. 


-— 


F, GRIMME, Electro-Plating and Gilding Works, 30, Garnault-place, Clerkenwell, 


All Colours matched in Indian Work. To the Trade. 


PURE 
Soluble 


Cocoa 


BROWN’S. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


"ar" Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
1s. 13d. per Box. 


INQ @ a2 


See that the words “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 

Ts perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 


Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF /.LL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT TRE WORLD 
2s. 6d, per Bottle. 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 


THE MEXICAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nov a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in eyery house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


eS NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DRuG Co., 217, FULVON STREET, and all Druggists. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. per Bottle. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c, “Sunday Times” says :—“ Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.O: 
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ABLE FOR FRAMING, MAY BE HAD POST-FREE, BY SENDING A LEGIBLE ADDRESS 10 ELLIMAN, SONS, 


A COPY OF THE ABOVE PICTURE, SUIT 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Whether is it most sad to die just before the world has grantel 
its recognition to the worker, or to live through and far beyon 1 
a delicious summer day of fame and to die amid the cold snows 
of oblivion? Whether is it better for thinkers and poets to 
“die with all their music in them,” or to utter all that it has 
been given them to say, to hear it re-echoed from a million 
hearts, and then to stand still while the sound dies away, till 
a new unhearing generation splits its sides over the ridiculons 
idea that ever that broken lyre and those stiffened fingers made 
songs that the world cared to stop to hear? Whoshall say? If 
“ The fame that follows death is nothing to us,” even hope can 
give but small compensation to the youthful artist dying with 
his career half unfulfilled. And if “Sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things,” then memory can be but a 
scant recompense to the old in the day of neglect. 

Two literary women have lately passed away who illustrate 
these diverse fates. Amy Levey has died at twenty-seven, 
having merely shown promise for the future ; and Eliza 
Cook, at more than the full age of man, having entirely 
outlived a popular fame, which was greater in its day than 
that ever enjoyed by any other English poetess. She made 
the songs of a generation : to-day, the pert. self-satisfied children 
of those who admired her find it difficult to express their con- 
tempt for her lyrics. 

Such has been the tone taken by the obituary notices. It is 
not just. Eliza Cook never aspired to the higher walks of 
her art. Perhaps it was not in her to do so; perhaps, and 
more probably, it was because in her day public feeling was 
against such attempts on the part of any woman. At all 
events, she never essayed those high flights of thought to the 
upper atmosphere that were successfully attempted by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. But what Eliza Cook set forth to 
do, she did well. Her songs are of the domestic, placid 
affections, the everyday hard-wearing virtues, the associations 
of the fireside, the pets of the hearth. Poor things to rhyme 
about, no doubt, in the estimation of the admirers of the 
spasmodic and hysterical sentiment of the popular songs of 
to-day ; but perhaps not so entirely without their poetic and 
interesting aspects. However, Eliza Cook had outlived her 
time, and the poetess of “ The Songs my Mother Sings,” “The 
Old Arm-Chair,” “The Little Red Shoes,” “ Dog Tray,” “The 
Generous Heart,” “ Never Hold Malice,” and “ Law and Justice” 
was no more than a name already to most of the readers of 
this generation. 

Amy Levey, on the other hand, was essentially a girl of 
this era—sharp, sarcastic, critical, and with an abiding sense 
of being “in the foremost files of time.” She was a Jewess, 
but she had abandoned the creed of her fathers without putting 
on that of her Gentile neighbours. She was educated at 
Newnham College, and while there wrote her first work. Her 
books are merciless photographs of the inner life of the Jews 
of London : portraits so uncompromising that one feels that 
they are correct to nature, though one does not know the 
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subjects. But all her work so far had been merely clever 
sketching. ‘“ Reuben Sachs” is her best story—the most 
sustained and complete ; but it is only ’prentice work, after 
all, though it is so clever that one knows as one reads that this 
hand, if it be thoroughly trained, will hereafter produce first- 
class work. Well, it is all over! Amy Levey has died, and her 
work is done. Her remains have been cremated, by her own 
wish, and the ashes interred in a Jewish cemetery. 

Some of her latest work appeared in the Woman's World. 
Iam sorry to hear that this interesting magazine is losing its 
cultured editor, Mr. Oscar Wilde ; as a consequence of which 
it will take a more “popular” tone. Mr. Wilde inthe Woman's 


World made a brave attempt to represent all the more refined - 


and thoughtful side of womanly interests. Such a magazine, 
however, labours under the same difficulty as a Lady Artists’ 
Exhibition, and the like. That is, that the best work of the 
most capable women is sure to be given to the general public, 
and not to the more restricted circle. Just as the best 
paintings of the foremost women artists will go to the 
Academy, or the Grosvenor, or the New Gallery, so the most 
important work of the best women-writers will be sent by 
preference to the journals that “everybody reads.” The suc- 
cessful “ Ladies’ papers "—the Lady's Pictorial andthe Queen— 
are essentially newspapers, which give information on those sub- 
jects that are exclusively feminine, as the /e/d or the Country 
Gentleman do on matters specifically masculine. But the great 
human interests transcend sex limitations, and will not be 
most successfully dealt with under such conditions as exclu- 
sively “ women’s papers.” I doubt, therefore, if it be possible 
for anybody to succeed with a magazine “for ladies” which 
deals with general subjects. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilde’s resig- 
nation will be widely regretted. 

That was a very disquieting case a week or two ago in 
which a man was fined for cruelty in letting a horse travel 
in an unfit state, and it was shown in evidence that the poor 
diseased animal was being conveyed to Belgium to be turned 
into “extract of beef.” The various forms of beef essence 
are now very largely employed in cookery. A small quantity 
added to a tureen of soup gives the same richness of meaty 
flavour that a large allowance of gravy beef affords, and at a 
very much less expense. But this painful revelation as to the 
source of the stock must “give pause” to the anxious house- 
keeper. There is a fine field open to one of the various com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of these pastes and fluids. 
If any one of them will place on its pots a certificate, accom- 
panied by a declaration of willingness to forfeit a large sum 
(say £500) if it be proved untrue, that the particular extract 
in that pot is prepared from sound beef alone, it would at once 
quiet our minds and secure our custom. 

Meantime, an Act of Parliament comes into operation on 
New Year's Day next designed to regulate, and therefore, 
under certain conditions, to legalise, the sale of horse-flesh for 
food. Any butcher or refreshment dealer who sells horse- 
meat is to exhibit a notice above his shop, stating that he does 
so. The notice is to be visible by night as well as by day if 
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the sale be continued after dark. It is also made penal (ang 
it is curious to learn that it has not heretofore been so) to gel] 
horse-flesh as ox-beef. =~ 

This measure was passed as a consequence of its becomin: 
known that in a market in a poor part of Manchester horse. 
flesh was habitually sold when beef was asked for. One woulq 
have supposed that this was a fraud on the purchaser, ang 
therefore illegal. But it appears it was not. Henceforwarg 
it will be so. It remains to be seen whether local authorities 
will enforce the law, and, if they do, whether the result will he 
to make horse-meat a recognised article of diet. The difficulty 
about it is that a horse is only killed, as the Irishman said of 
his sick pig, “‘to save the poor baste the trouble of dying.” [¢ 
there were as much reason to believe that the animal was young 
and healthy, as there is in the case of beef, I do not know 
why horse-meat should not be equally wholesome and equally 
welcome with beef, and a great deal more so than pork. But 
all these things are governed by prejudice. “So we partake 
because we so were bred,” as well as believe. 

Lady Dilke’s name has been removed from the list of voters 
for the County Council for Surrey, on the ground that she ig 
a married woman. This action has been taken by the Revising 
Barrister. It is, however, doubtful if it is legal. There exists 
it-is-true, a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench that a 
married woman may not vote for a Town Councillor, but that 
decision was given prior to the passing of the last Married 
Women’s Property Act, which completely altered the status 
of English wives. Under that Act a married woman is en- 
titled to exercise all the rights of property “as though she were 
single.” Voting isarightof property, and there is no apparent 
reason why a married woman having the property qualification 
in her own right should not exercise the privilege which apper- 
tains to it. Under the old law,a married woman could not own 
property, and, therefore, could not exercise any franchises which 
depended on owning property. That incapacity to own property 
was the chief point in what was known as “ coverture.” Now 
that the disability has been removed, and a married woman is 
no longer “ covered,” but is a separate person before the law 
in every respect, is there any ground for her being refused the 
votes which if she were single would undeniably attach to her 
property ? This question is open to legal discussion. Wanted, a 
married woman with means and courage to obtain a decision, that 
we may know our position !—FLORENCE TFENWICK-MILLER, 


The marriage of the Hon. Hugh Gough, First Secretary of 
Legation at Stockholm, elder son of Viscount Gough, with 
Lady Georgiana Pakenham, elder daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Harl of Longford, was solemnised in St, 
George’s Church, Hanover-square, on Oct. 5. ‘The bridesmaids 
were Lady Katherine Pakenham, sister of the bride ; Ladies 
Frances and Louisa Cecil, Miss Aileen and Miss Oonah Conolly, 
cousins of the bride; and Misses Irene and Kathleen Gough, 
nieces of the bridegroom. Mr. Welby was the best man. 
The bride arrived at the church at half past two o'clock, 
accompanied by the Earl of Longford, who gave her away. , 
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It FLOATS in the Wash-tub!—It FLOATS in the 
Bath!—It FLOATS in the Wash-bowl!—And FLOATS away with all Stains and Dirt from the Clothes. 


“IVY” Soap cannot possibly be lost when in use. 


m= IT IS A LUXURY for the CHILDREN’S BATH. 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP MADE. 


The only people who don’t like “IVY” Soap are those who have never tried it. 


A SAMPLE CAKE will be sent, POST-FREE, on receipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining 
“IVY” Soap we will send a Large Cake on receipt of 4 Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 12 Stamps—POST-FREE, 


Sole Makers-GOODWIN BROTHERS, MANCHESTER. 


The chief reason for the great advantages offered by HY. PHASE & O0.’S SUCCESSORS is that they purchase thei 
washing, carding, and combing, the entire process of manufacture is carried on in their own mills, employing more than 1000 hands, 
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HIERATIC 


For the Autumn and Winter of 1889. 


LADIES are invited to write for the New Winter Range of Patterns, comprising upwards of a Thousand Varieties of the 
Latest Fashionable Noyelties in the highest class of Pure Wool Fabrics of every description, for Ladies’, Children’s. and 
Gentlemen’s indoor and outdoor Dress, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, Travelling Dress, Suitings, &c. 
few Shillings for a full Dress Length, and proportionately cheap for the higher grades of Sterling Cloths. 


cadctea DARLINGTON Gold Medal 
arlington Cross-Warp Serges. 


ays of the Cloth, absolutely indestructible—Wind and Storm Proof, Rain 
terial is cut, and if not approved will be exchanged 
Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, 


r 


= Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 


&= Lailies in London are invited to call at 


the London Sample R 


oom, 244, REGENT-STREET (Corner of Argyll-street), where finished Costumes, a full 
range of Patterns, and Goods may be seen in the piece. 


HENRY PEASE & CO,’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, Estab. 1752. 
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HIERATICA— ClE 
HIERA T ICA — 4 raramene paper at moderate price 


Prices ranging from a 


MERINOES 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


«This famous honse—long established—is unrivalled by any 
other in London or Paris for select. style, endless variety, and 
for the remarkable beauty and novelty of its goods. A most 
important feature in its working is its strictly moderate 
charges, for which it scarcely has an equal.”—Vide Press. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London. 


NOTICE.—Travelling expenses are not charged, however 
distant the residence may be. 


Address Telegrams and Letters to 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. } 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 


W THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 


Hard and Smooth, delightful to write upon. 


___ For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, ls, 


Court Envelopes. 1s. per 100. 


H | E R AT i C A ___ Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. 5 Quires, 1s, Envelopes, 1s. 100. 
¥or Sermons, Ruled or Plain. Five Quires, 1s. 6d. 
hag Hach Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratiea.” Reicct Imitations. 
A | E RAT | CA — Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ Hieratica”; or send stamps to 
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r Wools divect from the English farmer, und, after 


HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-strect, London, F.C. 
Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the tine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save Us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the Julicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boilin gy Water or Milk. 


- Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, Londo. 


’ 
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NEW MUSIC. 


LER and CO., | 
jy bee Publishers, Manufacturers, and Importers of 
jfusical Instruments of every description. 


Douglas Gordon. Lawrence Kellie. 


ER’S| fours. J. L. Molloy. 
M2?t24 1 Would that the Boats were 
Home. J. lL. Molloy. 
EW The Ohildren's Pilgrimage. J. 
Blumenthal. 


Magyar Song. Felix Semon. _ 
Rococo. Mrs. Brunning Maddison, ° 
In Keys to suit all voices, 

2s. each net. 


Gone. 


Memories Waltz. ©, Lowthian. 
Con Amore Waltz. P. Bucalossi. 
Kitchen Lancers. E. Rayner. 
Fancy Dress Polke, Percy Reeve. 
renistra Waltz. May Ostlere. 

White Mousie Quadrille. W. | 
Williams. ! 
Illustrated. 28. each net. 

Ohristmas Album of Dance Music, 

containing 9 Popular Dances, 1s. 


Meetaes 
DpArxce 


MOUSE 


M ETZLER’S 
POPULAR 
sf UTORS. 


HEMY’'S ROYAL MODERN 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 2s. 6d. net. 
DR. STAINER’S AMERICAN 
ORGAN TUTOR, 2s. 6d. net. 
TUTORS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
CORNET, TROMBONE, 
FLUTE, Nee Boge? DRUMS, 


JO, &e. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


The Celebrated OE Organs 
y 


ASON and HAMLIN 


Supplied to her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
Her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress Eugenie, 
and to churches, chapels, and 
schools throughout the United 
Kingdom, &c. 
Prices from £8 to £400. 
Liberal Discount for Cash. 
New Illustrated List post-free. 


MASON and HAMLIN 
PIANOVORTES. 
The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand Model. 
Improved Method of Stringing. 


RONISCH PIANOS. 


The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand. 

The New Upright Grand, 

METZLER'S ORGANO-PIANO. 
Intending Purchasers of Piano- 

fortes should hear the Organo- 
Piano, as the effect of Org-~ 
and Piano either separately or 
in combination is costly obtatu- 
able, Full descriptive list sent 
post-free. 


METtZLER's 


(GANS. 


METZLER'S 


PIANos. 


‘ALEXANDRB’S HARMONIUMS. 
New Models. 


THE BOOK HARMONIUM. 


MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
The finest Harmonium in the 


_ World. 

Wonderful imitations of the oboe, 
clarionet, horn, finute, bassoon, 
stringed instruments, and a 
cathedral organ in the distance 
are easily obtainable. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 


METZLER'S 


H{ARMONIUMS. 


VOCAL MUSIC, 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
WARMONIUMS,. 
PTANOFORTES, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
INSTRUMENT FITTINGS. 


Gratis and post-free. 


METZLER ) 


NEW 


((ATALOGUES. 


METZLER and CO., 
AYA 42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 


D° YOU WANT ie PRETTY SONG? 
en 


Ask your 
Musicseller for 


SPINNING WHEEL. 


MAUDE V. WHITE'S 
Last and finest 


Song. 
F (C to E flat) and G. 


‘vrIL YOU COME BACK TO ME? 


FRANK MOIR'S 
Last and prettiest Song. 
D, E flat (f to BH), and F, 


EVENING MELODY. 
JOSEPH BARNBY’S 
Most effective 
New Song. 
D, & flat (2 to I), and F, 
[HE CAPTAIN OF THE LIFE-BOAT. 


LOUIS DIEHL'S 
New Bass or Baritone Song. 
F, G (D to E), and A flat. 


ON CONWAY . QUAY. 


H. TROTERE'S 
Charming New Song. 
A, B flat (D to B), and 0. 


W. Moruey and Oo., 127, Regent-street, London, W. 
Publishers of St. James’s Song Books, 1s. each, Lists free. 


NEW VALSES. 


The Most Fashionable of the Season. 


pomPxEl VALSE. By Hermann Rosa. 
Played by all the Leading Bands. 


W HEN THE LIGHTS ARE LOW VALSE. 
By BONHEUR. “A genuine success.” 
Nut 


D'AMOUR VALSE. By Bonheur. 
“Prettiest valse ever written.” 2s. each. 
W. Morury and Co,, 127, Regent-street, W. 
"THE CHOROLISTHA.—The new Round 
~ Dance, Invented hy EDWARD SCOTT. The Music of 
this successf; TOs ely with full description of the Dance by 


the Author, is now published. 2s, 6d. net. 
FRANCIS and DAY, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


At HER 


AN 


SMALLWoop’s PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
Sinallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all, 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of ali. 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all, 
23. 6d, Net.—FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


JOHN BBINSMEAD and~ Son's 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
eee a ae 
ma, ure al 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application. 
18, 20, and 25, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


EStTEY ORGANS, Over 214,000 Sold. 
Cuevas es poet Be et 
ulin Model and Finish. © 

To he had of all the principal Musical Instrument Dealers, 


BStTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


~ 19, Rathiboney it oe OXtaRE A t, W. 
: F place, Oxford-street, W. 
The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World. 


ESTEY ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 2s. 6d, net, ; post-free, 2s, 104d, 


MeSsican BOXES.— Messrs. NICOLE | 

“= RIES, 21, Ely-place, London, B.C. (Geneva, Estab. 
ABL MUSIOAE BOM notte eee, UN TRRCHANGE- 
can he produced. Price List Noeuastaree: eee 


‘TO LADIES SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
on ani t= 5 | 
fe ofall Publishers New copies best editions, Prides er 

r se ral 108 ade . 
Morvatt, 290; aledontan-tond Loudon Bem ticked lean 


t 


NEW 


HAPPELUL and CO.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A2®THUR SULLIVAN, 
you SLEEP. Serenade in © and D flat. 
you SLEEP. Words by B. C. Stephenson. 


Sung with immense success by Mr. Av i 
“The Profligate.” = Pee 


E TU NOL SAT (You Sleep), Italian Words 
by @. MAZZUCATO. 


MUSIC, 


C 


F. PAOLO TPOSTI. 


| PELL ME TO STAY. In 6, E flat, and F. 


PELL ME TO STAY. Words by Clifton 
Bingham, 


WINGED ECHOES. In ©, D flat, and F. 
W INGED ECHOES. Words by John Muir. 
Sung by Miss Grace Damian. 


VENETIAN SONG. Words by B. 6. 
STEPHENSON, In B flat, D flat, H flat, and F. 


VENETIAN SONG. Sung by Mr. Courtice 


Pounds, Mr. Reginald Groome, &e. 


‘VENETIAN SONG. Arranged as a Vocal 


Duet by the Composer in two Keys, D flat and F. 


rpiro MATTEL 


WERE I THE RIVER. In ©, D fiat, 
; and E flat, 
WERE I ..THE. RIVER. Words by 
CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


2s, each net. 


TEN HUNTING SONGS. 
(SHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


No. 188, containing : 
DRINK, PUPPY! DRINK! 
JOHN PEEL, &e. 

Complete, price 1s. net. 


V OICH Te TING EXERCISES. 
; y 
EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE, 


New Editions of this celebrated Work for all Voices. 
Paper covers, Is. 6d. net ; cloth boards, 33, net, 


P BUcaLossr. 
"['HEODORA. Valse. 


"THEODORA. Vaise. Just Published. 


M4* QSTLERE. 


O™ LONG AGO. Valse. 
LD LONG AGO. Valse. 


2s. each net.—CHAPPELL and Co, 


J OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
S 33, Great Pulteney-street, London A Ww. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIBTY OF ARTS, 188. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 260 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887, 
MOckE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs, to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and ©0.’S. PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
iilustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


: 18, Great Martborongh-street, London, and 18,Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to. her Majesty.and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of“ Erard” which are_not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlboroughi-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs, 


ERARDS' PIANOS, —COTTAGES, 

50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


DP ALMAINE and ©CO. PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Absolute Sale. 50 per cent discount. Ten 
years’ warranty. Easy terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. x 
Class 0,14 guineas, | Class 3,23 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7,40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 


from 


guineas, 


Class 6,35 guineas, 


within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will © 


be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
Illustrations and particulars post-free.—T. D’'ALMAINE, and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finsbury-pavement, London. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


desire it to he most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


The New lIron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 

£28 7 octaves, with every improvement. One of 
. 
£35. 


the best pianos ever made. Drawings free, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 
27, Baker-street, W. 


Trichord PIANO, drawing-room model, repeti- 

tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 

Italian walnut wood case, elaborately carved 

and fretwork front_and cabriole truss legs, 

Drawings Paes Packed free, and forwarded. 
t OMAS OETZMANN and_ CO., 

27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


({OCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


pms. 


(ocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER. 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS: PILLS. 
j FOR BILE, 


((OcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OTICE—When furnishing send for 
ALFRED B. PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 
LOGUE. [t is full of useful Information “clear concise, and 


ludes ning estimates. Post-free. 
Practical—ane ieidmaterhili, Custablished 1760) 


FOR HEARTBURN. | 
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MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers. 
MAPLE and ©O., Timber Merchants, 
MAPLE and COS BED- ROOM SUITES 


are manitfactured from timber which they have them- 
selves imported and stacked in their yards till thoronghly 
dry and well seasoned, The soundness of the woods, as weil 
as the workmanship, can thus be ensured.—MAPLE and CO,, 
Timber Importers and Manufacturers. Trade supplied, 


APLE and CO. Inexpensive BED-ROOM 
’ SUITES, for smaller and secondary rooms. The variety 
is most extensive, comprising suites very prettily paintedand 
decorated in artistic colourings,as wellas many others in hard 
polished woods, Prices range from £3 10s. to £10 108, 


BED-RooM SUITES. 
I ED-ROOM SUITES. — For suites at a 


moderate price, ash and walnut are particularly recom- 
mended, as they are not only pretty and fashionable woods, 
but also very durable, and well adapted to stand the test. of 
daily use in a variable climate, 


APLE and CO.—Medium price BED- 


ROOM SUITES, ranging from 10 to 3 guineas. These 
grades, in which Maple and Co. are able to offer exceptions) 
value, comprise well-made snites in walnut, ashy satin walnut 
light and dark onk,and other woods, as well as in p'ain and 
decorated enamel. Many of the suites have quaint and 
original arrangements of cupboards and shelves, affording 
artistic effects much liked. 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS to 65 guineas. 
APLE and CO. have seldom less than 


Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 
600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft. Gin. to 5 ft. Gin. wide 
ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, if 
desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
2 om penens only, Where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided, 


APLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON 
BEDSTEADS, fitted with bedding complete, in show- 
rooms to select from, Strong iron hedsteads from 8s. 6d. to 
10 guineas; brass bedsteads from 70s. to 40 guineas; 10,000 
in stock.—Tottenham-court-road, London; and Paris. 


Two NOVELTIES for 1889, 
(CARPETS WOVEN in SQUARES. 
ARPETS WOVEN by NEW L®OMS. 


MAPLE and CO. have much SEU tS in introducing 
two novelties in Square Carpets, in which the eee and 
durability of the fabric is reatly improved, while the cost. is 
considerably lessened. BRUSSELS and WILTON SQUARE 
CARPETS have hitherto been made by the different widths 
being sewn together, and then a border being added, This 
has occasioned a number of joins, besides great waste in 
matching, 


EAMING and ALL WASTE AVOIDED. 


/ By the new looms this waste is obviated, and the Oarpets 
will wear better, as the ridges at the seams will he dispensed 
with. By one of the new looms carpets can be woven any 
ordinary length and 12 ft, wide without seaim, thus introducing 
a new era in carpet weaving. 


PARQUET WILTON CARPETS. 
PARQUET BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Purchasers of these new carpets will not only have the 
advantage of enhanced effect and increased durability ; but, 
the waste in‘ matching” being avoided, the exact quantity of 
material paid for will be found in the carpet, and can be 
measured up on the floor. 


M22LE and CO. are now showing these 
New Productions in a great variety of designs and 
colourings, in different sizes, and strongly recommend chem 
to the notice of their patrons and. friends who are ahout buy- 
ing carpets—MAPLE and ©O., Warehouse for Carpets of 
English Manufacture. 


MAPLE & CO. 


[YEXPEN SIVE NOVELTIES. 


From 8s. 9d. 


RTISTIC FURNITURE, | substantially 


made, but quite inexpensive. In arranging for their 
new productions, Maple and Co. have studied especially to 
meet the requirements of those who, while desiring to furnish 
in good taste, do not wish to incur great expense. 


DP NING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


NEXPENSIVE SUITES. 


MAPLE and CO.'S Dining-room Furniture, even in the 
least costly grades, will be found well made and finished, und 
of a most substantial character. Strongly-made suites, with 
comfortable elbow-chairs, in leather, from 8 guineas. An 
inane variety always on show, ready for immediate 
delivery. 


pDrwy G-ROOM FURNITURE. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 


The assortment of prewar con Furniture comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed Easy Chairs, at from 24s. 
each ; Couches, at from 50s. ; pretty Occasional Chairs, Tables, 
Overmantels, Cabinets und Writing Tables, all at most 
moderate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry, yelyet, 
Mogadore cloth, and silks, at from 10 guineas upwards, 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers. 
DBAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


APLE and CO,— DRAWING - ROOM 


FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room. and Boudoir afford 
greater scope than any other parts of the home for the exer- 
cise of individual taste and preference, and in furnishin, 
them it is essential that the harmony of style, texture, an 
colouring -should- be unbroken, -These rooms, in fact, are 
indices to the refinement and good taste of the lady of the 
house. d 


NEW DESIGNS in CRETONNES. 
RETONNES.—The New Cretonnes exhibit 


unique effects in imitation of old Florentine cut velvets 
while others are reproductions of Indian, Egyptian, an 
Moorish, as well as Louis XIV. and LOUIS XVI. designs, 
invaluable for. wall .decorations, draperies, or curtains.— 
MAPLE and CO,, London and Paris. 


(COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
USEFuL PRESENTS. 
APLE and CO. invite an Inspection of 


their magnificent Collection of Ornamental and Useful 
Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Complimentary 
Presents, which will be found to be the best and most com- 
plete in London. 


APLE and CO.—PICTURES, OIL 
PAINTINGS, and WATER COLOURS, by rising 
artists; also Etchings, Engravings, and Photogravures, 
Statuary, modern and from the antique, by celebrated Italian 
sculptors. A magnificent collection on view. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION, 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of ES on AE i ae Whee 
delivery. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash— 
syatenestwbliahed fifty years,—MAPLE and CO., Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and Paris. Catalogues free. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers : 
very essential when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 


MAPLE and ©O., Upholsterers by Special 
Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 
tation of half a sets: yacponee & Seas otkmreet, 
road ; ton-buildings ; el : x z 
Foo eee art aetenhar.2ourt-rand, London; Paris, 
Smyrna, Buenus Ayres. 


ENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
Obtainable at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Stations. 


NOVELS by RHODA BROUGHTON. 
DOCTOR CUPID. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN, 
BELINDA. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 
NANCY. 


NOVELS by Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
HER DEAREST FOR. 
THE ADMIRAL'S WARD. 
THE. EXECUTOR. 
THE WOOING OT. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE FRERES. 


NOVELS by ROSA N. CAREY. 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

WEE WIFIE, 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT, 

UNCLE MAX. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTR’S TRIAL, 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
NOVELS by Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 

A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 

A GIRTON GIRL. 

LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 


NOVELS by JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
THE FIRST VIOLIN, 
HBALEY, 
KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION, 
THE WELLFIELDS. 
BORDERLAND, 


NOVELS by JANE AUSTEN. 


The only Complete Edition, besides the 

Steventon Edition, at 63s, 

EMMA, 

LADY SUSAN, and THE WATSONS, 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION, 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 


NOVELS by J. S LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS, 
IN A GLASS DARKLY, 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
NOVELS by Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT, 
SUSAN DRUMMOND, 
BURNA BOYLE. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
By CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 


By FRANCIS M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEAFORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
LADY GRIZEL. 


By Mrs. PARR. _ 
ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREDZIH LANGTON, 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
ELLEN MIDDLETON, 
LADYBIRD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, . 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. , 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
THE INITIALS, | 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL 


By ERNST WERNER. 


FICKLE FORTUNE. 

NO SURRENDER. 

UNDER A CHARM. 

SUCCESS; AND HOW HE WON iT. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


ANONYMOUS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS, 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
MAJOR AND MINOR, 
THE ROGUE. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
VENDETTA. 


THELMA. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 


QUITS! 


LIFE. 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
R NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
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OCT. 12, 1889 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tho results of all the elections are known in Paris, and, 
as the Colonies are almost certain to send Republicans, it is 
now calculated that the new Chamber will consist of 364 
Republicans; the Opposition numbering 211, composed of 104 
Royalists, 60 Bonapartists, and 47 Boulangists—a close 
approximation to the strength of parties before the disso- 
lution. ‘The Congress of the International Geodetic Asso- 
ciation was opened on Oct. 4 at the Foreign Office, Paris. M. 
Spuller welcomed the delegates. France has lost one more of 
her famous Gencrals. At the age of eighty, General Lebrun, 
well known for his heroic defence of Bazeilles, in the Franco- 
Germain War, has just passed away. M. Jules Dupré, a 
distinguished landscape-painter, has also just died. 

After an absence of nearly three months, Queen Christina 
and her children have returned to Madrid. The King and his 
sisters are much benefited in health by their stay in the Basque 
Provinces. 

A hutricaic has swept over Sardinia. Almost 800 houses 
were wrecked, most of them being entirely demolished, as if 
by an earthquake. One village was wholly ruined by the storm 
and consequent floods. The number of killed is estimated as 
thirty, while the injured exceed one hundred. 

The Prince of Wales took part in a Royal hunt at Fredens- 
borg on Oct. 2; but. the King of Denmark, the Czar, and the 
Grand Dukes decided at the last moment not to join in the 
chase. The Czar, Czarina, and their children attended service 
in the Russian Church, Copenhagen, on Sunday, the 6th. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, their sons and daughters, 
attended service at St. Alban’s Church. ‘The Czar subsequently 
gave a déjeuncr on board the Derjava to the English Royal 
family. At two o'clock the Russian and English Royal families 
proceeded in the Imperial yacht Czarevna to Humlebiak, en 
route to Fredensborg. The King gave a grand Court hunt on 
the 8th in honour of his distinguished guests, the party in- 
cluding his Majesty, the Crown Prince, the Czar, and the 


Copenhagen, gave a dinner on the 2nd to all the officers of the 
British Channel Squadron now there.—On the 7th the Danish 
Rigsdag was opened, when M. Liebe, the former President of 
the Landsthing, and M. Hogsbroe, the President of the Folke- 
thing, were re-elected to those posts. The Budget was sub- 
mitted to the Folkething on the 8th. The revenue is estimated 
at 55,000,000 kroner, and the expenditure at 59,000,000 kroner. 
The deficit of 4,000,000 kroner is the result of outlay on new 
railways. 

The last returns of the central statistical bureau at Stock- 
holm give the population of Sweden at the end of 1833 as 
4,748,257, against 4,717,189 at the end of 1883. The rural 
population amounted to 3,888,049, and the urban to 860,208, 
but the latter is increasing steadily. The number of males 
was 2,301,104, and of females 2,447,153. 


The Emperor and Empress of Germany returned to Berlin 
from Schwerin on Oct. 4. On the 8th the Emperor went to 
Kiel to give a Royal greeting to the British Channel Squadron, 
and was received by Admiral Von der Goltz, Commander 
of the German Fleet, and the other heads of departments. 
His Majesty lunched with the naval officers of the port at 
their casino, and then proceeded to inspect the ironclad 
Siegfried, which was lately launched. The Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh arrived at Berlin from Coburg on the 5th. 
Their Royal Highnesses were received at the railway station 
by Sir Edward Malet and the staffs of the British and Russian 
Embassies. From the station they drove in one of the Em- 
peror’s carriages to the palace of the Empress Frederick, whose 
guests they remain during their sojourn in Berlin. The Duke 
and Duchess paid a visit to the Emperor next day, and after- 
wards went to Ludwigslust to see the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 


We hear from Vienna that a magnificent orphanage has 
been opened at Innsbriick. It has been built and endowed 
wholly at the expense of a private philanthropist, Herr Von 
Sieberer, who gave one million florins for the purpose. Herr 
Von Sieberer has refused to accept any decoration or other 


official reward for his generosity. His orphanage was opened 
however, by Archduke Charles Louis and Count ‘Taaffe. ge: 

The King and Queen of Greece, with the other members of 
the Royal family, arrived at Athens on Oct. 5, in preparatio 
for the approaching marriage of the Duke of Sparta With 
Princess Sophie, daughter of the Empress Frederick. Their 
Majesties had a most cordial reception. Immediately y pre 
his arrival at the palace his Majesty signed the dcerce ee 
voking the Greek Parliament for Oct. 21, x 

We learn from St. Petersburg that a treaty of commoere 
between Russia and Japan has been concluded. as 

The American International Congress adjourned on Oct, 2 
to assemble at Washington on Nov. 18. In the evening 
Secretary Blaine gave the delegates a dinner, at which no 
speeches were delivered beyond the single toast which he pro. 
posed at its conclusion, “ The Perpetual Friendship and 
Prosperity of all American States.” The delegates left 
Washington next morning for an excursion.—The first 
elections in the four new States just admitted to the Union 
were held on Oct. 1. In North Dakota, South Dakota, ang 
Washington the Republicans have been victorious, electin 
State officials and members of Congress and of the Te 
lature. The return of two Republican representatives of each 
State in the Senate at Washington is thus assured. Montana 
on the other hand, has been carried by the Democrats. In all 
four States the Woman Suffrage platform was rejected, as was 
also the Liquor Prohibition law, with the exception of South 
Dakota, where there were indications of its being carried— 
When the passenger-steamer Corona was off Port Hudson, in 
the Mississippi River, her boilers exploded, and forty persons 
were killed and several others injured. 


A number of commercial travellers assembled at the 
Mansion House on Oct. 5, and presented to the Lord Mayor 
a bust of himself in white marble, executed by Mr. Onslow 
Ford, A-R.A., which had been subscribed for by a thousand 
commercial travellers. 


Prince of Wales.—Mr. MacDonell, the British Minister at 


ARD, LOCK. and CO.’s ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. Complete Catalogue and Prospectuses post- 
free on application. 


THE TIMES says: “HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES 
is the MOST UNIVERSAL BOOK of. REFERENCE ina 
moderate compass that we know of in the English lan- 


guage.’ lee 
NINETEENTH EDITION, NOW READY, containing 1068 
PAGES, 10,000 ARTICLES, and 120,000 DATES and FACTS. 
REVISED, CORRECTED, and enlarged with NEW and 
IMPORTANT MATTER BROUGHT DOWN to the PRE- 
SENT DATE. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 183. ; hulf-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES and 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. A complete Record of 
all Nations and Times. Containing the History of the World 
to the Autumn of 1889. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon. 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“An indispensable handbook of reference, embodying ina 
convenient form the most wonderful collection of events ever 
compiled.”—Lloyd’s News, Oct. 6, 1889. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY LADY. 
NEW EDITION (Recomposed, Revised, Enlarged, and 
Greatly Improved) of the 
BEST COOKERY-BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
480TH THOUSAND. Strongly bound, half roan, 73. 6d. 


M BS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 

t HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic 
Economy and Cookery, including 360 Additional Pages of 
NEW RECIPES AND NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

The size of the pages his also been increased. so that the 
New Issue contains nearly HALF AS MUCH MATTER 
AGAIN AS THE OLD EDITLON—in all, about 1700 
PAGES, THOUSANDS OF RECIPES AND INSTRUCTIONS, 

HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Now ready, the SIXTH VOLUME of 
THE MINERVA LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 


BOOKS. A new series of books of unquestioned value 
and popularity. Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A. Each 
Volume con? s of 400 or more Pages, with Biographical 
Introduction or Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Full- 
Page Illustracions, and is issued, neatly and strongly bound 
in cloth, at the low price of 2s. 


VOLUME SIX of the MINERVA LIBRARY, now ready, 
strongly hound in cloth. price 2s. 


[HE BETROTHED LOVERS (I Promessi 
Sposi). By ALESSANDRO MANZONI. With a Bio- 
graphic.l Introduction and Portrait of the Author. 


Already Published in the ep aL LIBRARY, price 2s. 
each :— 
CHARLES DARWIN'S JOURNAL DURING A VOYAGE 
IN H.M.S. BEAGLE, (Sixth Edition.) : 

. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (Second Edition.) 

- BORROW'S BIBLE IN SPAIN. (Second Edition.) 

b seni siteay COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. (Second 

dition. 

. GALTON’S SOUTH AFRICA AND VACATION TOURS. 
“Lovers of good literature and cheap may be commended 


poe 


me 


or 


to the ‘Minerva Library.’ "—Saturday Review. : 
“Neatly bound, well illustrated, and nicely printed.”— 
Graphic. 


“ Will be hailed with delight, we are sure, by all readers.”— 
Weekly Times. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GILBERT CAMPBELL, BART. 
Just ready, crown 8y0, cloth, 5s. 


W ILD AND WEIRD: Tales of Imagination 

and Mystery. By Sir GILBERT CAMP BELL, Author 
of “The Mystery ‘of Mandeville - Square,” “On a Winter's 
Night,” &. _ p ¢ 

In the stories contained in this Volume the Author has 
skilfully distinguished the different characteristics of the 
yarious countries of which they treat, thereby avoiding all 
chances of that monotony in style which occasionally deters 
from the interest of writings upon supernatural subjects. The 
versatility, no less than the surprising flights of imagination 
here displayed, affords a just claim for these weird tales to 
be ranked in the same category with some of the thrilling 
creations of the pens of Edgar Allan Poe or Eugene Sue. 

London: WARD, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, EC, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By EDNA LYALL, Author 
of * Donovan,” “ We Two,” &._ 3 vols. 

MY LORD OTHELLO. By HENRY CRESSWELL, 
aes pe “4 Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” 

c. 3 vols. 

GEOFF. By GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of “In the 
Old Palazzo,” “ Driven before the Storm,” &c. 3 vols, 

THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. By MAY 
CROMMELIN, Author of “Queenie,” “ Orange Lily,” &e. 


2 vols. 
THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. By G. M. ROBINS, 
Hae of “Keep My Secret,” “A False Position,” &c. 
vols. 
BOTH OF THIS PARISH. By ALGERNON GISSING, 
Author of “ Joy Cometh in the Morning." &c. 2 vols. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


CHEAP EDITION OF WILLIAM WESTALL'S NOVEL. 
2s., picture boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth, 

A FAIR CRUSADER. By Author of 

“Harry Lohengrin,” “ Red Ryvington,” &e. 

‘London: SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAM, 35, St. Bride-st. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. A. HENTY. 
Now ready at all Libraries in 2 vols., 
HE CURSE OF CARNES HOLD. By 
Author of “ Gabriel Allen, M.P.,.” “ All But Lost,” &c. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAM, 35 St. Bride-st. 


—iaie 


Just published, 63, ; 30. copies on large paper, 
uniform with “ Flower Pieces,” 


IFE AND PHANTASY (Poems). 

E _ By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. : 
With a Frontispiece by Sir John E, Millais, Bart., R.A. ; and a 
Design by Arthur Hughes. 

Also a SONG with MUSIC. 
London ; R&EVES and TORNER, 196, Strand. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In3 vols. At all Libraries. 


TUE DAY WILL COME: A Novel., 
the Author of “Lady Andley’s Secret.” &c. 
London : SIMPRIS, MARSHALL, and Co. 


I ONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
4 COAST RAILWAY. 


HE BRIGHTON SEASON. 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &e. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars bet ween London and Brighton. 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First 


Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day Return 
Tickets 12s. 6d., includiag Pullman Car, available to return by 
any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class 


’ Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any Train 
the same day. Fare, First Class, 10s. | 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car is run in the 10.45 a.m. Train 
from Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 8.40 pn Train. Special 
Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman Car, 12s., also 
available for return (First Class) by any other Train same day 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. 


BRIGHTON THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 
J EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First-Class Trains from 
Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40a.m., calling at Clapham Junction ; 
and from London Bridge at 9.30a.m. and 12 noon, calling at 
East Croydon. i lee ; 

Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—lst Class, 
Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium and the 
Royal Pavilion. 


PABIS._SHORTEST: CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 


Special Express Day Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
fondon to Paris (i & 2 Class). ; Paris to London (1 & 2 Class). 


Victoria -- dep, 9a. Paris ++ | -- dep. 9a.m. 
London Bridge 7 9a.m.| London Bridge arr. 7pm. 
Paris «- . arr, 6.30 p.m. | Victoria - ‘J 7pm, 


Improved Express Night Service, Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class).| Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class). 
a 3 dep. z dep, 
Victoria (West-End) 8.50 p.m.| Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 p.m. 


London Bridge (City) 9 p.m. i % arr. 
Z arr. London Bridge (City) 7.40 a.m. 
Paris (St. 


Lazare) 8.0 am.| Victoria (West-End) 7.50 a.m. 


Fares—Single, First 34s. 7d., Second 25s. 7d., Third 18s. 7d. ; 
Return, First 58s. 3d., Second 42s. 3d., Third 33s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


paris UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Cheap Fourteen-Day Excursions from Victoria and 

London Bridge by the above Service every Saturday Evening. 

Return Fares: First Class, 39s. 3d.; Second Class, 30s. 3d, ; 
Third Class, 23s. 3d. 

Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday 
from all other principal Stations on the London, Brighton,and 
South Coast Railway, by all Ordinary Trains to Newhaven, in 
time to connect with the above Service. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 


book and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West- 
End General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; 
Cook’s Office, Ludgate-circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) ‘A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


TP HROAT AND COUGH. 


_ The Throat and Windpipe are especially liable to Inflam- 
mation, causing soreness and dryness, tickling and. irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms 


‘° EPP’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited hy 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections hecomes actively healing. ‘ 
Sold only in Boxes, 74d.; and Tins, 1s. 1}d., latelled, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic 


Chemists, London. 

Dr. GEORGE Moory, in his work on “Nose and Throat 
Diseases,” says: “ The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James 
poy and Co. are of undoubted service as a curative or 
palliative agent”: while Dr. GorDON HOLMES, Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and War Infirmary, writes: 
“ After an extended trial I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit in almost all forms of throat disease.” 


Price 1s., post-free, 


((OLD-CATCHING, COLD-PREVENTING, 
COLD-CU RING. 
By JOHN H, CLARKE, M.D, 
“A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-st, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
ae prices sent free on application to 


JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 
e 9 ° 

Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 
THE UNFAILING 

() [|] SPECIFIC 

& RHEUMATISM. 

“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
Price 9s., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 

as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless ), 
FOR CURE OF 
treatment.” 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


LYCEUM. THE DEAD HEART.—EVERY 

EVENING, at Hight o'Clock, THE DEAD HEART. Mr. 
Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr, Stirling, Mr. Righton; Miss 
Phillips, and Miss Ellen Terry. Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 
daily Ten to Five. Carriages at Eleven.—_LYCEUM. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY, the NEW GALLERY, Reg ent-street, -SECOND 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. 
WALTER CRANK, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretury. 


Ww Har IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES, 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in medizvaland modern styles. Signet rings 
18-carat, from 423.—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


(SULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 


STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address, No charge for engraving steeldie, Wedding 
and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Cards, 2g. 8d.—T, CULLETON, Seal Eo 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 


UCERNE — Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
O: Nae 


HAUSER FRERES, Proprictors, 
M C CAR Le 40. 

For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes, The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 4 E 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the panks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. ‘i 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
sa thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 

ice. 


CADE S Ee 


MENTIER. 


HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


((HOcoLaAT MENIER in #31b. and lb. 
PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons, 


Q20°0 ome 


Paria.) ? 5 
London, 
New York. 


(SHOCOLAT MENTER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
30s., 40s., 45s., the half-dozen. 
Tlustrated Self-measure post-free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
- Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. i 


Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


AMGIDIUS FLANNEL SHIRTS, Special 


Quality, elastic and woven, thoroughly shrunk, three 
for 258,, 333., 39s. 6d., carriage free. Write for Patterns, 
hk. FORD and CO.,41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 


VESTSand PANTS to match.—Pure natural wool Vests, 
23, 6d., 4s. 6d. to 103, 6d., 32 in. to 48 in. chest ; Pants, 28. 6d., 
4s, 6d., to 10s. 6d,, waist measure 32 to 52in. + Half-Hose, 5s. 91., 
9s,, 128, the half-dozen. Self-Measure and Patterns free from 

RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


puree BULBS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


NT. ROOZEN. and SON, 
NURSERYMEN. 
OVERVEEN, NEAR HA ARLEM, HOLLAND. 

Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invited to read 
Ant. Roozen and Son’s Catalogue for. 1889, and see the large 
saving effected by dealing direct with the Grower, The Cata- 
logue, containing details of their Immense Collection of New, 
Rare, and Fine Bulbs and Plants, and particulars as to Free 
Delivery, will he ae post-free,on application to them or to 


os 


their Agents, MERTENS and CO., 3, Cross-lane, London, E.0, 
A BBEY, WILLIS, and CO., Champagne 
Importers, 


Jariviére and Co., Grand Crémant, Carte Noire 22s, per dozen. 
Godard Freres, Carte Blanche, 1884 Vintage ++ 258, i 
Abbey Brand, Dry, Sec or Extra Sec -:- as 428, i 
Claude Bayard, Bxtra Quality Dry, 1884 Vintage 545. ai 
List of wines Ox sale on application to 32, Great Tower-st., B.C. 


Brown & PoLson’s (oRN FLouR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY, 


BROWN & Person's (ORs Fuour 


YOR THE NURSERY. 
BROWN «& PoOLson's Cienn fLour 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 

BROWN & PoLson’s (ooBN Floor 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


BROWN & POLson’s Gand Flour 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
princijal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32,Berners-st., 


4k AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER, Prepared )y an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed hy the mort 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INVALUABLE, 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


rPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34stamys hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO,, Lincoln. 


GTAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should 


read a book by a gentleman who cured himself after 
suffering nearly forty years. Post-free for 13 stamps from 
Mr. B. BEASLEY, oe a henae ne Brondesbury, 
ondon, 


THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
. FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is tire oviginal 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 4)d, Address, Epiror, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


LONDON GLOVE 


T COMPANY beg to announce that their New 
Detailed Price-List (IMustrated) for Autumn 1889 is 
Now Ready, and will be forwarded, post-free, upon 
application to 454, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 

'N.B.—The largest variety and best value in the world. 


WORTH et CIE., 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 
“ART WHEN 
STEPS NATURE 

IN FAILS.” 


CORSETS made from measurement, and specially 
fitted, from 24 to LO guineas. 


CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 
formities, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
of the Figure, under medical supervision. 


SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea. 


Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application, 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
CLARKS'S 


“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


BY their peculiar construction= 
the glass chimney conducting 
and concentrating heat to the bot 
tom of the water versel—they give & 
larger amount of light end heal 
than can be obtained in any ote 
lamp of the sue class. Withou 
smoke or smell. 

CLARKE S NEW REGISTERED 

PANNIKIN. * ot 

By this invention any liquid f : 
can be poured out or drunk withou! 
scum or greare passing through the 
spout, and prevente spilling wih” 
poured into a feeding bottle, Lene 
Bvoidable with all other Penniki 4 
The Pannikins will fit all tho o 
Lamps, an 


s. each. If any difculty in Deda 
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NERVOUSNESS IN MEN. 


Ti is extraordinary how many men suffer now-a-days both in mind and 
body from a multitude of ailments resulting simply from weak nerves, 
consequent upon overwork, worry, and other debilitating causes. Doctors 
have tried for years past, and are still trying, to find some drug which will 
cure the distressing symptoms of nervous exhaustion ; but the best they 
have been able to do in this direction up to the present is to afford slight 
temporary relief in some simple forms of the disease. The consulting 
Physician and Electrician at St. Bartholomew's Hospital has, we are glad 
to say, made a move in the right direction. After finding that physic is 
practically useless for the relief of nervous sufferers, he says :— ° 

« There is no doubt Electricity is one of the most powerful nerve tonics 
we possess. No agent so quickly restores the depressed condition of the 
system resulting from illness. In all states of nervous depression, as from 
long mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers, general galvanism has 
proved a refreshing and most invigorating tonic.” 

The next point, therefore, to be considered is as to the best method of 
applying these galvanic currents to the system pleasantly, without any 
discomfort, and for this purpose we cannot do better than strongly recom- 
mend all nervous sufferers to wear one of Harness’s Electropathie Belts, 

They have stood the test of nearly twenty-five years, have restored 
thousands of sufferers to health and vigour, are guaranteed to be perfectly 
genuine, and are constructed on sound scientific principles. The Medical 
Battery Company, Limited, are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
this now world-famed curative appliance, and, should any of our readers 
still have the least doubt as to its bond fide character, they are invited to 
call at the Company’s Eleectropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford-street, 
London, W. (at the corner of Rathbone-place’, where they can see the 
Electropathie Belts scientifically tested, and can personally examine the 
thousands of unsolicited testimonials and Press reports that have been 
received from all parts of the worl... Sufferers from Nervous or Rheumatic 
Affections, Liver or Kidney Diseases, &c., who are unable to call, and who 
desire further particulars regarding the curative powers of Harness’s Elec- 
tropathic Belt, should send at once for Descriptive Pamphlet and Book of 
Testimonials, which will be forwarded to any address free on application to 
Mr. ©. B. Harness, President of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford-street, W. The Consulting Physician, Surgeon, Medical Elec- 
triclan, Electro-Masseurs, and other officers are in daily attendance, and 
may be consulted free of charge, either personally or by letter. We may 
add that all communications are regarded as strictly private and 
confidential. 


Before it is too late, let us advise our readers not to ruin their 
constitutions with quack medicines and poisonous drugs, which, 


: —- —-- 
| CAUTION TO DRUG-TAKERS 
smmseisanncyaorsienensiannstionsesasennnbianieenssmscssunasmniemianimmsmmenstommeas although possibly affording slight temporary relief in certain 


common ailments, do serious mischief to the entire system, and frequently sow the seeds of fatal diseases. If poople wish 
to prolong their lives and enjoy good health, they s:ould adopt simple and natural mean:, such as by weariog 


HARNESS’ 


ELEGTROPATHIG BELT. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


The MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Ltd, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Tt acts asa preventive against as wellasa certain cure for Rheumatism, &c. It is very comfortable to wear, and will effectually overcome every form of 


NERVOUS, MUSCULAR, or ORGANIC WEAKNESS. 


THE ONLY GUARANTEED G=NUINE MEDICO-ELECTRIC BELT RECOMMENDED BY THE HIGHEST AUTKORITIES. 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON, in an article published in 
“HEALTH.” writes: “THE MEDICAL BarreRY Com- 
PANY’S Belt has been frequently recommended as a 
genuine electrical appliance which the public may pur- 
chase with safety and satisfaction,” 


“THE FAMILY DOCTOR,” Sept. 8, 1888: “The 
valuable and ingenious inventions of Mr. Harness are, 
indeed, a wonderful example of the rapid strides made 
during the last few years in the science of medical elec- 
tricity. We would advise visitors from the country and 
others to call and have the various electropathic appliances 
explained to them,” 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Write for copies or call and see originals. 


A Well-known Lady’s 
Opinion. 

Mrs. E. F. OSBORNE, The 
Hollies, Newark - upon - 
Trent, wr oS ehe 
Electropathic Abdominal 
Belt has had a wonderful 
effect upon the circulation, 
and improving the general 
vitality of the system. 
My daughter has also 
completely recovered, 
She was suffering from 
anemia, but since wearing 
the Electropathic Belt has 
become quite strong, and 
can walk miles without 
fatigue.” 


A BOON 
TO 
SUFFERERS. 


A Barrister’s Opinion, 


F. ARTHUR SIBLY, Fsq., 
Barrister-at-Law, M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab.), writing 
from Haywardsfield, 
Stonehouse,  Gloucester- 
shire, says: “I must 
testify to the wonderful 
effect of your Electro- 
pathic Belt . treatment. 
My vital energy was so 
low that I was quite in- 
capacitated for work of 
any kind. I have now 
regained all the vigour, 
both of body and of mind, 
and am completelyrestored 
to health.” 


PAMPHLET 
AND 
CONSULTATION 
FREE, 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


It does not appear to be generally known that, besides the enormous sale 
of Mr. Harness’s Curative Electropathie Belts, the most perfect form of 
Electro-Massage treatment is successfully carried on under skilful medical 
supervision by experienced certificated Masseurs and Masseuses at the Blee- 
tropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. This 
pilatial building, which is situated at the corner of Rathbone-place, is by 
far the largest and most complete Medico-Electric Institution in the world, 
and contains the best electrical machines and appliances that science has 
produced, for the cure of nervous snd Rheumatic Affections, Liver and 
Kidney Disorders, &e. A personal visit would astonish and delight all who 
are interested in the treatment of Disease by Electricity, Massage, Swedish 
M2chanical Exercises, Chemical Inhalation, &c, At this spacious Medical 
Establishment, Rupture, Deafness, Corpulence, Superfiuous Hairs, Moles, 
Wrinkles, &¢., have also been successfully treated for many years past. 
Consultation free of charge, either personally or by letter. Address, 
Mr. C. B. HARNmss, President of the Medical Battery Co. (Limited), 
52, Oxford-street, London, W. All communications are treated as private 
an‘l confidential. 

Nore.—All in search of health should wear one of Mr. C. B. 
Harness’s Electropathic Belts, Guaranteed Genuiné. Pamphlet 
free on application. t 


Sin JOHN BENNETT, 


LIMITED, 
Jatch & Clock Manufacturers. 


ee Se Os - N 
ELECTROP 
Pamphlet and Consultation Free, Personally or by Letter. 


ALL SUFFERERS FROM RHEUMATIC AND NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEY 
DISORDERS, &c., SHOULD WEAR ONE OF THESE WORLD-FAMED BELTS. 


the President of the Company, attends daily, together with their Physician, Surgeon, Medical 
Mr. oF B. HARNESS Electricians, and other Officers. Consultation in every case, Free of Charge, personally or 
Residents at a distance, and those unable to call, should write at once for a Belt or Pamphlet before they forget it. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS: 


'THE MEDICAL BATTERY C0, LTD, 52, OXFORD-ST.., 


The Largest Medico-Electric Institute in the World. LON DON, W.,  (Rathoone-pinee.) 


9 by letter, on all matters relating to Health and the Application of Curative Electricity. 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining— 
Is made in a minute. 


Allen « Hanburys’ 
Infants Food 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN, 
Price 6d, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


F AULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 

EKNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 

These Magnificent Stones are set 


in GOLD HALL-MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 


ff SIR JOHN BENNETT 
ff GS ChEAPSIDE EC 


£25 —The “SIR JOHN.” A 
# STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 


HALF-CHRONOMETER WATCH, xccurately timed for all 
climates. Jewelled in thirteen actions. In massive 1s-carat 
cise, With Monogram richly emblazoied. Free and safe per 
post.—Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inseription emblazoned for Nobiemen, Gentle- 
men, and others, 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shicld, Three 
Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


£5 5s SILVER KEYLESS 
z . a ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. A fine 
{-plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
crystal glass. The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. 
Alr, damp, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


ad dust tight. 


L1O —In return for £10 NOTE, 
vita a free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with Keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


FOR 30s. a strong WEDDING RING 
of GUINEA GOLD and an 18-carat KEEPER, forwarded 
by return of post. on receipt of size and cash at 
65, CHEAPSIDE, E.0, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


lilustrated Catalogues post-free. 


EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 


LADIES' GOLD NECKLETS te 
OMG Spode eee 
GOLD BROOCHES and EARRINGS, from £1. 
‘ENTLEMEN'S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, in all patterns 
ant analities, from £2, 
CENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND and SIGNET RINGS. 
'LEMEN’S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS 


&e. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS,& JEWELLERY 


< . promptiy ¥ “ ay F aaitnitl 
including code skilfully repaired, Estimates given 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


men; detection imposs ;and I 
Defy the BEST JUDE to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 


New Lity Broocn, 12s. 64d., 
Pearls and Diamonds. 


Pretty Broocn, with Crystals or Pe wi 
Centres, 15s. 


liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


the Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 
Pin heautifully finished. 

= » 8s. Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
STUD, 88. per pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
Smaller, Pondante, Necklets, &c., 30s, to £20. 

53. 6d. Much worn for Court and other 

Goup. occasions, Testimonials from all 

parts of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly mvited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VIEW, whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


Notice.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 

ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 

REGENT - STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlingtcn-street. 


NS 


= 
An 


12s, Pair. 
Smaller, 10s, 


167, 


BALL-POINTED. 


The coher oy of the Desert) is adap! cd 
by nature for storing water sufficient for 
a long journey... The “Camel” pen has 
been constructed to hold a supply of ink 
sufficient for writing a whole letter with 
onedip. In 1s, Boxes of 18. 


The “CAMEL” Pocket Penholder, in 
vulcanite, price 9d. 


“1 use pens for all my drawings on paperor wor, 
und T find your ‘Camel’ pens and penholder the 
nest I have ever handled."—LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Anassorted box of Fountain Pens and a “Camel” 

holder post-free from all stationers, or 


ORMISTON & GLASS, EDINBURGH. i 


ONI 


= 


itdescéne, j'ai souv 
je prenais des médecines, effet: une horrible grimace !.! 
‘otre Eau d'Ambert seule me le remet 4 Vendroit. 


EAU D’AMBERT is the creat French remedy for 
INDIGESTION, Sain DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS HEADACHES, 


and all ABDOMINAL PAINS. 


Lady Constance Howard writes :—“ Ihave great 
Soret fi testifying to the exceilence of KAU DAMBERT 
indigestion, No one should be without it, its effects are 
marvellous,” 


TO LADIES.—1n cases of irregularity, two dessert- 
spoonfuls in half a tumbler of hot water and sugar, will be 
found thoroughly effective. Price 1s. 14d, and 24 
where ; or Kau d’Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch-street, E.C, 


YOU ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


eethams 
Glycerine 


Ce veuml er 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sorr, SMooTH, and WuHIT#; entirely 
removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c. 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation, 
No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING, 
| BEWARE or INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
“BEETHAM™” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 


EVERYTHING for Ladies’ Wear. 


Fashion Books and Patterns Free. 


NEW DRESS MATERIALS. 
25 Shades in Double-width DRESS CLOTHS, 

Is. 63d. per yard. 

AMAZONFand VEGOINECIOTHS, Is. 113d. yard, 

ESTEMENE SERGES, Indigo Fast Dye, 1s. to 
5s. 6d. per yard. 

VELVETEENS, Art Colourings, 1s. 11d. per yard, 

FLAKED, BORDERED, and CHECKED 
CHEVIOTS. 

NEW MATERIALS for TEA GOWNS. 

NEW BORDERED ROBES. 


NEW SILKS (Saloon enlarged). 


Thirty thousand pounds’ worth of the richest and 
most elegant SILKS, SATINS, and BROCADES, 
as exhibited in the Paris Exhibition, prices from 
9s. to 140s, per yard. Any length cut. 

vy Description of Fashionable SILK for the 

SEASON (Figured and plain to match), from 

3s, to 7s. per yard. 


NEW COSTUMES (Saloon enlarged). | 


SILK COSTU. 


MRS, in all the newest shades, from 

3 to 15 guineas, 

SATIN or SILK PETTICOATS from 1 to 3 guineas, 

SERGE COSTUMES, large assortment, 29s, 6d, to 
42 guineas, 

The NEW TRAVELLING COSTUME, 
coachman’s cape complete, from 43 guineas, 

COSTUMES in all the latest combinations. of 
Material, with Silk, Velvet, &c., from 52s, 6d. 


NEW MANTLES and JACKETS. 


SILK, PLUSH, and MATALASSE - CLOTH 
MANTLES, trimmed Fur, Feather Ruche, «&c., 
3 to 15 guineas, 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS and ULSTERS, in 
Scotch Tweeds and Brocaded Cloths, from 
31s. 6d. to 10 guineas. 

MACINTOSHES in Fancy Silks, Cloths, &c., from 
17s. 6d. 

New AUTUMN TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, 
black and coloured, plain and trimmed, 31s. 6d. 
to 5 guineas. 


EVERYTHING for Ladies’ Wear. 


Fashion Books and Patterns Free. 


with 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 


Royal 
Appointment. 


By 
Special 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER WEAR 
No Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals SPEARMAN 
Serges in general utility: y are woven in ROYAL NAVY 
BLU WOADED BLACK 1] plain colours anda variety of 
N , 1s., 18. 3hd., 1s. 6d., 18. 11d., 2s., 
n’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
t qualities are manu- 
price, 54in., 
from 2s. lid. the yard. Pray send for patt direct to 
SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH, who cut any length and supply 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and Families themselves. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH, 


Ver 


they are most useful. 
factured for Gentlemen's suits and Boys 


hard wea 


7) 


of our large trade, we are enabled to prepay the 
iage of all parcels in Great Britain and Ireland. Export 
freights at low fates. 


“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow  whalebones 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
pearance secured. 
OF ALL DRAPERS, 


Sole Proprietors (Wholesale) 
YOUNG, CARTER, % OVERALL, 
THE CELEBRATED PITLOCHRY 
are SUPPLIED DIRECT from 
T W F F p S gentlemen are SAVED all 
intermediate PROFITS. 

They are UNEQUALLED for Beauty of Design, Hard 
Wearing Qualities, and Value. PATTERNS sent POST-FREE, 
Ladies’ Costume TWEEDS. Charming shades. Drape gracefully, 
A. & J. MACNAUGHTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 
our own Tweed Mills, thus 
For WALKING, TUURIST, & BUSINESS SUITS, &c. 
These goods are sure to give satisfaction. 
a@> Visitors to the Highlands should not fail to see our Stock. 


UBIAN Po. 


BLACKING4 


No brushes required. Applied’ # 
with sponge attached to the, 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish,; 
equal to patent leather,to Boots, * #£4/7IN4 
Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,which lasts 
a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed off 
and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS| =: cured by 


these Little Pills. 
ITTLE 


| 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and ‘Too 
Hearty Hatin & A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, | 
Pain in-the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and_ prevent 
Constipation aud Piles. The smallest and 
. easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
jaction please all who use them. -Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
| phials at 1s.14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
| 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


—By special arrangements, made to suit the require- | 


placed | 


els 


LIGHT BROWN CODLIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Sir JOHN T. BANKS, Bart., MM.D., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. 

“JT consider DR. De Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil the best of all the specimens of Oil which haye ever 
come under my notice.” 


Sir GEO. H. PORTER, Bart., F.R.C.S.I1., 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. 
“T am frequently in the habit of ordering DR. DE 
Jonenu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and consider it a 
very efficacious remedy.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 

Physician, Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 

“T have found your Light-Brown Oil much more 
uniform in character, more uniform in its action, and 
more easily digested than any other Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of DR. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine,” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C: | 
CAUTION —Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


NICHOLSON’S 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 
“Good Taste with Economy.’? Wholesale City Prices. 


MEDAL awarded to D. NICHOLSON & CO. PARIS 
EXHIBITION, for Excellence in Manufacture of Mantles, 
Costumes, and Furs. 

The Choicest and Cheapest 
Stocks of 
DRESS FABRICS, SILKS, 
AND VELVETS. 
Patterns Free. 
New Costumes & 
Mantles atWhole- 
sale City Prices. 
100 Tllustra- 
tions of Cos- 
tumes, Jackets, 
Mantles, Ball, 
and Evening 
Costumes ; also 
Price-List:of 
Household Linen, 
Furs, Boots and 
Shoes,  Ladies* 
Underelothing, 
&c. Post Free, 
Patterns sent 
of all the New 
Dress Fabrics, 
from 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per yard, 
Patterns Free. 
| Evening ~ Mater- 
ials. Mourning 
Materials. Cali. 
coes. Linens. 
| Sheetings. 
Flannels. 
Patterns Free. 


BALL DRESSES. 


DONOVAN ONE GUINEA STYLISH 
AUTUMN JACKET. 


Extension of Premises. Incorporation of 4, Cheapside and 
50 to 54, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 4, Cheapside; 
da 
PARIS, 37,B*deStrasbourg 
Ixora Breoni Aida 
falling off. 
nl 
DR. GORDON’S 
und send 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., or 11s., to 
Permanently, Root and Branch, without pain or 
| sions. Oxford-street, London, W.C.—Name this paper. _ 


Illustrations In Smooth-Faced Cloth, with Beaver Collar 
Free. and Lappel, Black and Colours. 
68, Paternoster-row. - 
NICHOLSON & CO.,- 
and 66, 67, and 68, Paternoster-row, London. 
b d 
TN 8 Celebrated Perfumes 
P Violet of Parma | Theodora 
1 
g QUININE WATER 
‘The world renowned hair 
s tonic; prevents the hair from 
The best soap known. 
T00 FA 1 Elegant Pills 
Cure STOUTNESS rapidly and certainly. State height, weight, 
DR. GORDON, 10, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Injury. — Particulars free on receipt of stamped 
directed envelope, IMPERIAL Spxciric Co., Imperial Man- 
ADAMS'S 


NITURE 
POLISH. 


UMBRELLAS. 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME: 


TRADE MARYS 


PES t SOOO tt 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


QP 
QO*X= 
NiGHT. | 


GREGORYS PATENT INVISIBLE 


HAIR-CURLER. 


The MOST PERFECT EVER INVENTED. 
The best and cheapest. Made in all 
shades to match the hair, Soft and 
pliable. Simple in construction. Will 
not break the hair or hurt the head. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
6 Curlers,‘in Handsome Metal Case, 6d. 
OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS AND DRALERS. 
Wholesale—51, Frith-street, Soho, W. 


HILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 
LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended by 
all Doctors. of..Paris, and adopted by every 
Lady of Fashion. Whitens and fortifles the 
Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume, 
and gives a. velvety appearance. Bottles, 
4s., 28. 6d, 
J. SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


One drop ie 
sufficient 

to perfume a 

Handkerchief. 


XYLOPIA 


PERFUME. 
“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA “ 


Sovo ov att Dearens, on Posy Frum Dinacr 


Prices 2/6, 4/6, 8/6 & 24 oor Botta 


157b, New Bond St., London 


THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN ” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
Manuractory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


EXTRACT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER, 


“The Infunt was 
very delicate ; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered your food. 
The result in a short 
INFANTS, 


time was wonder- 
ful; the little fellow 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION! 


AND INVALIDS 


“Retained waen 
all other Foods are 
“rejected. Ib is in- 
valuable.”—London 
Medical Record. 


BENGER'S 
FOOD 


Is Sold in Tins, at 
1s. 6d, 28, 6d., and 


CHILDREN, 


grew strong and J 
fat, and is now in : 
a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, ‘the 


flower of the flock.’” 


5s., by Chemists, &c., 
The 
Trade supplied by 


everywhere. 


all wholesale houses. 


| 
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SOMO 7 & 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 

List No. 1 . 


i +» £25 6 2| List No.4 +n eit 
List No, 2, for India.. 53 5 i| TistWoe Coe Soe sa 
List No.3 . - 51 6 0 Full Particulars post-tree 


“Really good outfits.”.—Court Journal, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer , 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Pleeadilly) 
A DELIGHTFUL CUP. 


; i Exhilarating, Convenient, Digestive, 
DISTIL’ & Refreshing, Fragrant, Economica), 
COFFEE 


Towers 
over 
all 


Bottle 
equals 
one 


pound, “Distil” Coffee is a concentrated 
Extract in which the fine flavours, trie 
aroma, and stimulating propert 0) 
- valuable in freshly roasted Coffee 
Berries—are preserved and permanent. 
ly retained, providing a superb article 
of diet. 
A Boon to Coffee Consumers, 


Purity Guaranteed. 
6d., 1s., and 2s. per Bottle, 
SOLD EVERYWHERK, 
gap If you like a Superb Coffee, ask 
your Grocer for it, 

Ifany difficulty in obtaining 
‘Distil’ Coffee, the Proprietors 
will forward a Shilling Bottle, 
Free, on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


BEARE, GOSNELL, & FRY, 
81, Southwark-street, London. 


124-Page Tllustrated Catalogue to March 31, 1889, now ready, 
7 "THE GU, OF THE PERIOD.” 


E TRADE- MARK. ReGen. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SY DNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1¢x0; 


CALCUTTA, 1854. 
TREBLE EXPRESS RIFLES. 
\ HENRY OR METFORD 


RIFLING 


TOWER 
1000 feet. 


forming a hattery of itself for the man of moderate mean 
to ‘577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 hore shot for paper or brass 

Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolver’, 
the largest Stock in. the Trade, to G. E, LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday-strect, Birmingham, Established Ist. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTIL? 


Nupa VerITAS—NAaKED TRUTH. 

For 22 years it has never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or faded 
\ hair, either in youth or age. 
It arrests falling, causes ]ux- 
Nuriant growth, is permanent, and 
\|/ perfectly harmless. i 
\ In Cases, 108. 6d,; of all Hair- 
dressers and Chemists. Circulars 
on application, 

Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 

31 & 82, Berners-street, W.; and 91-95, City-road, E.C, 


London, 
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CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for : 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


“© Croydon, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
or many years, I am happy to say that 1 
have at last not only been relieved. but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 


suffering from the same. 
“J, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
Soup EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, 


RUPTURE 


« DR. PIERCE’S 
MAGNETIC ELASTIC 
EU SS) Only Bice Truss 


‘= in-the-world. -No Iron Hoops or Steel 

é Springs! Easy to wear. ‘This celebrated 

Truss has radically cured ‘thousands 

& of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 

sent to all parts of the world and we guarantee safe de- 
livery. For full particulars, write for Pamphlet No.4, 
Address, M. E. Truss Co,,'704 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. For Piles use our New 
Instrument for Home Treatment. Price, $2 or 88+ 5d.. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE 


g i or pli in leather= 
S heautifully engraved or plaim, in leat 

a covered case. Free by Parcel Post, 35, abe 
es _W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Hdghaston-streets 
ef ; Pirming hams 
& enn Wholesale Manu- 
z ee facturer. illus 
E trated Catalogue 
& Pree, ; 
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